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approved June 30, 1932. The print-~ 
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approved by the Director of the Bu- 
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The Butuetin is prepared in the 
Office of Publications and Reports, 
Federal Security Agency. It re- 
ports current data on operations of 
the Social Security Administration 
and the results of research and 
analysis pertinent to the social se- 
curity program, and is issued pri- 
marily for distribution to agencies 
directly concerned with the admin- 
istration of the Social Security Act. 
Statements in articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect final conclusions or 
official policies of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. Any part of 
this publication may be reproduced 
with appropriate credit to the 
BULLETIN. 
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The Buttetin is for sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to whom all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The 
annual subscription is $2.00 in the 
United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico and $2.75 in all other countries; 
price of single copy, 20 cents. 
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Issues of the Soctat SecuriTy YEAR- 
BOOK, an annuai calendar-year 
supplement to the BuLLETIN, are 
sold separately by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents as follows: 1939, 
50 cents; 1940 and 1941, 70 cents 
each; 1942, 50 cents; 1943, out of 
Print; 1944, 50 cents; 1945, out of 
print; and 1946 and 1947, 25 cents. 
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Social Security in Review 


1948 in Review 


S 1948 came to a close, the 
A level of economic activity re- 
mained high. The volume of 
business was at the level reached in 
the late summer upswing, and money 
incomes were moderately higher than 
in the third quarter. Production fell 
somewhat in December from the level 
of the previous month but was about 
the same as in December 1947. Prices 
at the end of the year tended to de- 
cline; the consumers’ price index on 
December 15 stood at 171.4—1.8 per- 
cent below the peak reached in Sep- 
tember 1948 but still 2% percent 
above that of December 1947. 
During the year, more people had a 
job than ever before, in wartime or 
peacetime. More goods were turned 
out than in any previous peacetime 
period. Record levels of employment, 
production, and income were support- 
ed on many fronts—by strong foreign 
aid and defense programs, increased 
expenditures by State and local gov- 
_ ernments, exceptionally large de- 
mands for capital equipment, and ac- 
tive consumer demand for automo- 
biles and other products, durable and 
nondurable. 


IN AN AVERAGE MONTH of 1948, 61.4 mil- 
lion persons had a job or were looking 
for work. Average employment, 59.4 
million, was 1.4 million higher than 
in 1947. There were 1.6 million more 
workers employed in nonagricultural 
pursuits than in 1947. This additional 
employment came largely from new 
entrants into the labor market, pre- 
dominantly veterans who had been 
completing their education under the 
GI bill and women who sought work 
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because of the pressure of high living 
costs. These new entrants into the 
labor force did not swell the volume of 
unemployment. As in 1947, total un- 
employment hovered in the vicinity of 
2 million. 

In these circumstances, claims for 
unemployment insurance continued 
at exceptionally low levels through 
most of 1948. Even during this period 
of record employment, however, many 
people were out of work for short pe- 
riods of time because of seasonal lay- 
offs; plant shut-downs for inventories, 
model changes, or vacation periods; or 
shortages of basic materials. 

Another aspect of the economic 
picture in 1948 was the fact that, while 
demand for most goods was main- 
tained at a high level, increased out- 
put in some lines exceeded the 
amount consumers would buy. Cut- 
backs therefore occurred in the indus- 
tries manufacturing household appli- 
ances, rubber products, textiles, and 
leather goods. In these and other in- 
dustries, supply was adjusted to de- 
mand and overexpanded inventories 
were reduced. Many enterprises, in 
addition, returned to the prewar sea- 
sonal patterns of employment. 

As a result, employment showed 
some decline toward the end of the 
year after allowances for seasonal 
variation. At the year’s end, non- 
agricultural employment, which in 
July 1948 had exceeded the July 1947 
total by 2.4 million, was only 1.1 mil- 
lion higher than it had been a year 
earlier. Manufacturing employment, 
which had risen in the closing months 
of 1947, declined as 1948 ended. 

Lay-offs at the end of the year, and 


consequent claims for unemployment 
insurance, were heavier than the 
month-to-month drops in employ- 
ment in certain lines would indicate. 
Workers laid off by one firm were usu- 
ally quickly reemployed by another 
firm in the same industry, but a large 
percentage of these workers filed ini- 
tial claims for unemployment insur- 
ance, and increasing numbers began 
to draw benefits as the year came to a 
close. 

Heavy lay-offs occurred too late 
in the year to have a significant effect 
on the year’s over-all benefit expe- 
rience. The total amount disbursed 
in benefits—$790 million—was some- 
what greater than in the preceding 
year because weekly benefit rates, 
though low in relation to average 
weekly wages and living costs, were 
higher than ever before. 

In addition, $3 million was paid 
from Federal funds during 1948 for 
benefits under the temporary pro- 
gram of reconversion unemployment 
benefits for seamen. These benefits 
were paid to jobless seamen who for- 
merly were employed through the 
War Shipping Administration and 
who, except for the temporary pro- 
gram, would not have been eligible 
for benefits based on such employ- 
ment. In many cases, the benefits 
paid from Federal funds were the 
only benefits for which these claim- 
ants were eligible; in others, they 
supplemented the weekly amounts or 
the duration of benefits based on 
State-insured employment. 

While workers in every State were 
protected against complete cessation 
of income arising from loss of a job, 
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only a few States offered insurance 
protection against losses from tempo- 
rary disability. In June 1948, New 
Jersey enacted a temporary disability 
insurance law that provided for bene- 
fit payments starting January 1, 1949. 
At the end of 1948, 4.2 million work- 
ers in three States—California, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island—and 1.6 
million workers in the railroad in- 
dustry throughout the country were 
protected against wage loss resulting 
from disability as well as that due to 
unemployment. 

During 1948, more than $26 million 
was paid in temporary disability in- 
surance benefits and more than 25,000 
disabled workers received benefits in 
an average week under the Rhode Is- 
land and California laws. Under the 
railroad program, $28,528,800 was paid 
during the first 11 months of the year 
to an average of 32,200 claimants 
(average number of persons receiving 
benefits in a 14-day registration 
period). 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance, 
2.3 million beneficiaries were receiving 
monthly benefits at the end of De- 
cember at a monthly rate of $45.9 mil- 
lion. This number represented a net 
increase during 1948 of 336,300, or 17 
percent, of which primary benefits 
accounted for more than half. The 
year’s increase in the number of bene- 
ficiaries ranged from 5 percent for 
widow’s current benefits to 28 percent 
for benefits to aged widows. 

During 1948, 596,200 monthly ben- 
efits were awarded, 4 percent more 
than the previous high reached in 
1947. The highest proportionate in- 
crease, 23 percent, was in awards to 
aged widows. For all other types of 
benefits except parent’s benefits, 
awards in 1948 outnumbered those of 
the preceding year by less than 5 per- 
cent; awards to parents declined 17 
percent from the peak reached in 1947 
after the 1946 amendments liberalized 
the eligibility conditions for this type 
of benefit. 

Lump-sum payments awarded in 
1948 totaled 213,100. Although the 
number of awards was 3 percent less 
than in 1947, the number of wage 
earners represented in these awards 
increased by 10 percent. The 1946 
amendments provided that, for deaths 
occurring after 1946, lump-sum pay- 


Selected current statistics 
{Corrected to Feb. 9, 1949] 


























Decem- | Novem- | Decem- Calendar year 
Itern ber ber ber —. 
1948 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Labor Force ! (in thousands) 
J ees ee ee ee ee 61, 375 61, 724 61, 442 60, 168 
pO RE RR BN i a Tn ll 59, 434 59, 893 57, 947 59, 380 58, 080 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance........| 35,700 35, 800 35, 100 35, 200 34, 000 
Covered by State unemployment insurance -.-.---- 33, 300 33, 200 33, 100 32, 700 31, 500 
oo RI” Hay 1, 41 1,831 1, 643 2, 064 2,142 
Personal Income * (in billions; seasonally adjusted at 
annual rates) 
pI ee TE Ep ae $220.8 $219. 9 $207.7 $213.6 $195. 2 
RAISE ATT 139.1 139.8 130.0 136.3 125.0 
Proprietors’ and rental income......................- 52.2 51.4 51.3 50.9 46.0 
Personal interest income and dividends_..........._- 18.4 18.1 16. 2 17.3 15.6 
a es acaeencee 2.0 1.9 1.6 1.8 15 
insurance and related payments §._..........-. 7.5 7.2 7.0 7.3 7.3 
Miscellaneous income payments *_..................- 1.6 1.5 1.6 2.2 18 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: ’ 
Number (in thousands) .................--....---- 2, 315 2, 280 1, OF 12 - i siteidhdee cena 
py" i , 873 | $45,105 | $38,276 | $543,623 | $452, 939 
Average primary benefit. ...............-.-.......-.-- . 85 $25. 82 O83. 06 | 5.2002.) scceceeee 
Awards (in thousands): 
itis stibessadashecenaibesenooses 47 43 46 
PR cncncbina bat Sie esa... nstitibiddinod>~ $906 | $12,748 $11, 881 
Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims (in thousands) -.......................-.- 1, 323 956 10, 918 9,724 
Continued claims (in thousands) -_...................- 5, 175 3, 953 3, 701 50, 982 51, 860 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) __................-- 4, 071 3, 167 2, 942 42, 695 44, 325 
Weekly wants beneficiaries (in thousands) ..........- 939 731 821 852 
Benefits paid (in millions) *.................-.....-...- $80 $62 2 $790 $775 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment... .___- $20.16 $20.10 #18. 04 $19.05 $17.88 
Public Assistance 
arene (in thousands): 
eS UR AD ee ee 2, 498 2, 482 Re ee 
Aid to dependent children 
iit tele tialineainininds ais Dinteredinecinee curiae eerily 475 466 | ee 
BR iibsanbeescke Uitiibdecndacecepliuwsocucce 1, 214 1,190 4 See —— 
itt neeeivognesbegermabonnee 86 85 YY RARE, ~soneniiia 
eral RSA Pali STE oan oe 397 369 ere ee 
Average payments: 
I eicnnisndh nd eiineeaneneapencnneoupe. $42. 02 $41.90 FR ay 
Aid to dependent children (per family)................- 71.88 71.65  — a wsasceelnn 
FRE ERR eh ea a 43.54 43.39 CS ee 
EE EEL ee EP a Pe eee 47.37 45.74 pS, Bee ee 








1 Estimated by the Bureau of the Census. Except 
for employment covered by State unemployment 
, mon figures represent employment 
in a specific week and annual figures, employment 
in an average week; for employment covered by 
State unemployment insurance, month!y 
represent employment in a specific pay period and 
annual figures, employment in an average pay 


period. 

2 Data from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce. 

* Civilian and ead a in cash and in kind 
in the continental Uni States, pay for Federal 
civilian and military personne] stationed abroad, 
other labor income (except compensation for 
injuries), mustering-out pay, and terminal-leave 
pay. Military pay includes the Government’s 
contribution to allowances for dependents of en- 
listed personnel. Civilian wages and salaries repre- 
sent net earnings after employee contributions under 
wel insurance and rela programs have been 

ucted 


ments cannot be made to the wage 
earner’s children or parents except as 
a reimbursement for burial expenses. 
Discontinuance of payments to these 
survivors reduced the average number 
of lump-sum awards from 1.40 per 
deceased worker in 1946 to 1.20 in 
1947 and 1.07 in 1948. 


‘ Payments to recipients under the 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 

5 Includes payments of old-age and survivors in- 
surance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, and 
local retirement, veterans’ pensions and compensa+ 
tion, workmen’s compensation, State and railroad 
unemployment insurance and sickness com 
tion, and readjustment and subsistence allowances 
Ase. osid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 


* Includes veterans’ bonus (Federal and State), 
payments under the Government life insuran 
national service life insurance, and military 
naval insurance programs, the Government’s con: 
tribution to nonprofit organizations, and business 
transfer pe. 

’ Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit. 

* Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks, 


Monthly benefit certifications dur- 
ing the year totaled $543.6 million and 
lump-sum payments $32.3 million, 
representing increases of 20 percent 
and 13 percent, respectively, over the 
1947 certifications. These amounts 


(Continued on page 24) 
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A Comprehensive Social Security Program: 


Recommendations From the Annual 


Report 


In its thirteenth annual report to the Congress' the Social 
Security Administration reaffirms its conviction that favorable 
economic conditions, such as those prevailing today, offer an 
exceptional opportunity to develop a comprehensive program 
that will provide the basic essentials of social security for all 
persons in all parts of the Nation, A Nation with an annual 
income in excess of $200 billion cannot afford, the Administra- 
tion holds, not to strengthen all the economic and social de- 
fenses of free citizens in a democracy. 


O millions of wage earners and 

their families the social security 
programs were an invaluable protec- 
tion during the fiscal year 1948. 

About 4242 million persons were in- 
sured under Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance on January 1, 1948. 
By the end of the following June, 
nearly 2.2 million beneficiaries, repre- 
senting 142 million families, were re- 
ceiving benefit payments at a monthly 
rate of $42.4 million. 

About 37 million individuals earned 
sufficient wage credits in 1947 to qual- 
ify for benefits under the State-Fed- 
eral system of unemployment insur- 
ance. In relation to the number cov- 
ered by the system, however, the num- 
ber of eligible workers who filed claims 
remained low throughout the year. 
Though in general the benefit rights 
of the unemployed workers were sub- 
stantially greater than in previous 
years, such rights did not keep them 
from taking jobs when suitable work 
was available. Of the 4.8 million who 
filed claims and had sufficient wage 
credits to qualify for benefits, about 
3.8 million drew some benefits during 
the year. On the average, they drew 
benefits for 11 weeks, but they would 
have been entitled to 9 more weeks on 
the basis of their wage credits for 
that benefit year. 

Other groups in the population— 
such as dependent children, the aged, 
and the blind—for whom favorable 
employment opportunities could mean 
little or nothing and who could not 





+The report, from which this 
of recommendations is taken, constitutes 
& section of the Annual Report of the 
Federal Security Agency, 1948. 
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qualify for insurance benefits, were 
able to turn to public assistance when 
individual or family need outran eco- 
nomic resources. In June 1948, 3.6 
million persons were receiving public 
assistance under the Social Security 
Act. This number does not include 
parents in cases receiving aid to de- 
pendent children or some wives of re- 
cipients of old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind who benefited from the 
assistance payment. Expenditures for 
these programs in the fiscal year 
amounted to $1.4 billion, of which $680 
million came from Federal funds and 
$714 million from State and local 
funds. 

Substantial gains were made in ex- 
tending State maternal and child 
health and child welfare services, for 


which Federal grants are available un- 
der the Social Security Act. The serv- 
ices not only safeguarded the health 
of some of the nearly 4 million babies 
who were born in 1947 and of their 
mothers before and after childbirth, 
but they helped physically handi- 
capped children as well as those with 
emotional or social handicaps that 
could easily, and sometimes did, get 
them into trouble. The gains achieved 
would have been considerably greater, 
however, if the dollars expended for 
medical care and for welfare services 
had bought as much in goods and 
services as in previous years. 


High prices had an even more 
marked effect on the insurance and 
assistance programs. Congress rec- 
ognized the pressures of higher living 
costs by raising during the fiscal year, 
for the second time in 2 years, the 
Federal share in public assistance pay- 
ments. The monthly benefit in old- 
age and survivors insurance, on the 
other hand, remained geared to the 
levels fixed in 1939, despite the rise of 
some 70 to 75 percent in living costs 
since that year. 


Beneficiaries and recipients under the Social Security Act, 
February 1936—June 1948! 
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1 AB: aid to the blind. ADO: aid to dependent children. OAA: old-age assistance. 


OASI: old-age and survivors insurance. 


UI: unemployment insurance. 








Not only was there inequity between 
the benefits under old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance, based on contributions, 
and public assistance payments, which 
are based on need, but also the lim- 
ited coverage of the insurance pro- 
visions barred many workers whose 
need for protection might be even 
greater than that of many of the cov- 
ered workers. In June 1948, out of an 
employed civilian labor force of 61 
million, 25 million were in civilian jobs 
that provided no credits for benefits 
under old-age and survivors insurance 
and 28 million were in jobs not cov- 
ered by State—Federal unemployment 
insurance. For workers with wage 
credits toward benefits, moreover, 
shifts between covered and noncov- 
ered jobs may prevent their acquiring 
insurance protection and will cer- 
tainly serve to reduce the benefit 
amounts for which they qualify. 


A Comprehensive System 


As in the development of measures 
to promote educational opportunities 
and further the general health and 
welfare of the population, the pro- 
grams now included under the broad 
term of social security were adopted 
at different times to meet an emer- 
gent situation or the specific need of 
a group whose insecurity had gained 
public recognition. The legislation 
grew out of a positive need for action 
and fitted into a developing pattern 
of governmental responsibility. The 
inevitable result was a patchwork 
system, with major gaps in the pro- 
tection afforded and certain unde- 
sirable overlappings among the sepa- 
rate programs. The variations in the 
types of risks for which workers are 
insured—which depend largely on the 
occupation they follow—as well as 
in the extent of the protection they 
receive are clearly not due to any 
fundamental differences in the need 
for basic protection. 

The Social Security Administration 
believes that the present provisions 
need revision and that a comprehen- 
sive Nation-wide program is the most 
equitable, safest, and most effective 
method of providing the basic essen- 
tials of economic and social security. 

A uniform Nation-wide system of 
contributory social insurance would 
afford protection against the major 
risks of income loss for the great ma- 
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A Comprehensive Program of Social Security 


The Social Security Administration recommends the establishment 
of: 


A comprehensive, basic national system of contributory social insur- 
ance. This basic program, covering all major risks to economic inde- 
pendence and all workers and their dependents threatened by such 
risks, would include insurance against wage loss in periods of disability 
and against costs of medical care, for which no general provision now 
exists in the United States, as well as old-age and survivors insurance 
and unemployment insurance. Cash benefits would be related to past 
earnings and additional benefits provided for dependents. The 
program would be designed to eliminate existing gaps in the coverage 
of both persons and risks, to remove present inequities in the protec- 
tion of workers and their families and in the financial burdens of 
employers, and to provide a consistent relationship, not only among 
the insurance provisions for the various risks covered but also between 
the provisions of the basic system and those of supplementary special 
systems now in effect for particular groups. As ccmpared with sepa- 
rate programs to meet particular risks, such a system would reduce 
administrative costs and reporting burdens and simplify arrangements 
as they affect workers, employers, and public agencies. 


A comprehensive program of public welfare, including public assist- 
ance and family and child welfare services. Under this program, on a 
Federal-State basis, payments and services financed from Federal and 
State funds would be available to any needy person in the United 
States, irrespective of the reason for need or the place of residence. 
The Federal financial contribution to such a program should be de- 
signed to remove the great disparities now existing in the treatment of 
various classes of needy persons and to reduce the disparities in differ- 
ent parts of the country. The Federal Government should partici- 
pate in payments made directly to individuals or agencies authorized 
to supply medical services to needy persons. 


The role of public welfare agencies should be strengthened by Fed- 
eral participation on a State-wide, comprehensive basis in welfare serv- 
ices for families and adults and children. Federal grants should 
be available likewise to assist the States in developing such services to 
families and individuals—whether recipients of assistance or others 
not needing or requesting financial assistance—who turn to the agen- 
cies for help that will enable them to keep the family together, to be- 
come self-supporting, to make use of community resources, or to solve 
individual problems in family or community adjustment. Research 
should be conducted on the causes of dependency and other factors 
affecting family life. 


A comprehensive program of health and welfare services for children 
and research in child life. Such a plan should provide for the pro- 
gressive development of the full range of health and welfare services 
essential to the physical, emotional, and social well-being of our 
children, to be available wherever they live and whatever their income 
or race. Research and investigation in child life are essential in 
supporting and guiding the development of these services and enrich- 
ing our knowledge and understanding of the needs of children. Such 
research should approach the programs of child life from the point of 
view of the total child, his growth and development, and his place in 
society. 
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Coordinated 
Administration 


The Social Security Ad- 
ministration recommends: 
Federal administration of 
all social] insurance programs 
as a coordinated system. 
Advisory committees for all 
programs, the committees to 
be composed of representa- 
tives of beneficiaries, employ- 
ers, and the public. 
Adequate appropriations 
and staff for research and 
program planning. 
Adequate appropriations 
and staff for informational 
services to inform benefici- 
aries, employers, and the 
public of their rights and 
obligations under the Social 
Security Act and related laws. 











_ jority of gainfully employed persons 


and their families. It would bring into 
proper relationships the eligibility 
conditions, the amounts and duration 
of benefits, and the financing of all 
the programs. Moreover, the benefits 


| paid would reflect more closely the in- 


come loss actually suffered, since the 


| individual's earnings in any job would 


be counted toward his benefits. 

For persons who fail to qualify for 
insurance benefits or whose benefits 
prove inadequate for family mainte- 
hance, or who need a variety of serv- 
ites for which they turn to a public 
welfare agency, there should be a sup- 
plementary Federal-State system of 
comprehensive welfare programs, in- 
duding public assistance and family, 
adult, and child welfare services, as 
Well as services to safeguard the 
health of mothers and children. 

To maintain the close interrelation- 
thips among the different types of 
programs, all the programs should be 
administered as part of a coordinated 
stem. Day-by-day operation of the 
Federal programs should be decen- 
alized, to give individualized services 
through local offices. The feasibility 
of such administrative decentraliza- 
tion has been proved by the success- 
ful operation of old-age and survivors 
insurance. There should be provision 
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for constant review of the entire pro- 
gram, so that adjustments can be 
made from time to time to accord with 
economic developments and experi- 
ence, and for adequate staff to carry 
on effectively the necessary studies on 
which adjustments and changes 
should be based and to Keep the tax- 
payers, the beneficiaries, and the pub- 
lic in general informed of develop- 
ments and of their rights and benefits 
under the law. 


Disability Insurance 


The income loss from disability, 
whether temporary or prolonged, is a 
potential risk that all workers in this 
country face. On an average day, 
about 2 million persons are unable to 
do gainful work because of temporary 
disability; another 2 million or more 
are kept out of the labor force by a 
disability that has lasted 6 months or 
longer. Only a small proportion of 
these workers have some protection 
against wage loss, since existing disa- 
bility programs are limited in coverage 
to particular areas, particular em- 
ployments, or particular types of 
disability. 

The social costs of this lack of pro- 
tection are clearly apparent. They 
can be measured in terms of the desti- 
tution of many families; large public 
assistance expenditures, since disa- 
bility is a significant factor in the as- 
sistance loads; and, for a substantial 
number of workers with extended dis- 
abilities, a loss of the benefits. of the 
social insurance system to which they 
have contributed. 

It is inconsistent to protect a worker 
against wage loss due to lack of work 
or old age and to leave him unpro- 
tected when he suffers a wage loss be- 
cause of disability. Disability is an 
even greater hazard to the worker 
and his family because it not only 
cuts off their current income but 
also brings with it medical expenses. 
The problems involved in providing 
against the risk of income loss due to 
disability are basically the same as 
those involved in the risks already 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance. A decade of experience with 
old-age and survivors insurance has 
demonstrated that a firm and success- 
ful administrative foundation exists 
upon which to build a disability insur- 
ance program. 


Medical Care Insurance 


For most families the consequences 
of paying for medical care on an indi- 
vidual basis are generally the same— 
hesitance to seek medical care in the 
early stages of illness when it can be 
most useful, inroads into family re- 
sources, a strain on family living 
standards, and a mortgage on future 
family earnings. In poor areas it 
means fewer doctors and fewer hos- 
pitals, since local funds cannot finance 
and support hospitals, and doctors 
are unable or reluctant to practice in 
areas where remuneration is low and 
diagnostic and treatment facilities are 
inadequate. 

Voluntary prepayment hospital and 
medical care plans were devised to 
avoid just such consequences. They 
have been useful in demonstrating the 
feasibility of the insurance approach 
and have developed administrative 
experience. Yet they have not met, 
and do not promise to meet in the 
foreseeable future, the needs of the 
American people. 

A Nation-wide prepaid medical care 
plan would bring comprehensive med- 
ical care within the reach of every 
American—and at less over-all cost 
than any purely voluntary efforts will 
entail; encourage increases in ‘med- 
ical personnel and facilities and their 
availability in areas now inadequately 





Disability and Med- 
ical Care Insurance 


The Social Security Ad- 
ministration recommends: 

Provision under Federal 
law for cash benefits to in- 
sured workers and their de- 
pendents during both tempo- 
rary disability Cess than 6 
months) and extended dis- 
ability (6 months and over). 

Insurance against costs of 
medical care, including pay- 
ments to physicians, dentists, 
nurses, hospitals, and labora- 
tories, with provision for free 
choice of doctor and patient, 
decentralization of adminis- 
tration, and utilization of 
State administration. 




















served; and provide continuity of in- 
surance protection to persons moving 
from job to job or from one part of 
the country to another. The pro- 
posed plan makes use of the existing 
system of private competitive prac- 
tice. The patient remains free to se- 
lect the doctor of his choice. The 
« ctor is free to accept or reject pa- 
tients and to choose the method by 
which payments are made to him 
from the insurance fund. Hospitals 
remain under their customary control 
and management. 

Such a program need not increase 
the Nation’s present medical bill, cur- 
rently running about 4 to 5 percent 
of the national income. It would pro- 
mote the more effective use of this 
expenditure, distribute each year’s 
cost over the whole population instead 
of permitting it to fall only on those 
who suffer illness, and encourage a 
more adequate supply and a better 
distribution of medical personnel and 
facilities. 


Old-Agejand Survivors 
Insurance 

Not only do individuals and their 
families suffer but society as a whole 
is also affected by the failure of old- 
age and survivors insurance to fur- 
nish for all gainfully employed per- 
sons a floor of protection against the 
economic hazards of old age and pre- 
mature death. Though benefit ex- 
penditures and administrative costs 
would be heavier under full coverage, 
the contributions received would also 
be greater. When costs are expressed 
as a percentage of the total amount of 
wages on which contributions are col- 
lected, full coverage is clearly less 
costly than limited coverage. A pro- 
gram of full coverage would also as- 
sume a greater proportion of the costs 
that would otherwise have to be borne 
by public assistance out of funds de- 
rived from general taxation. It would 
be particularly valuable to agricul- 
tural States, whose public assistance 
burdens, under limited coverage, are 
comparatively heavy. 

Plans for covering each of the occu- 
pational groups now excluded have 
been developed over the past years of 
operating the program, and there is 
every reason for confidence that an 
expanded program can now be under- 
taken successfully. 
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Even for persons with sufficient cov- 
ered employment to be eligible for 
benefits, the present benefit level is 
wholly inadequate to assure them of 
basic security. The average benefit 
being paid at the end of June 1948 toa 
retired elderly man was $25.60; for a 
retired woman it was $20. For a re- 
tired worker and his wife, the average 
was $39.90. 

When the present benefit formula 
was established in 1939, these amounts 
would scarcely have represented basic 
security, even with allowance for the 
average amount of savings in one 
form or another that a worker might 
have been expected to have. With 
the cost of living now some 70 to 75 
percent higher than in 1939, the in- 
surance benefits cannot prevent de- 
pendency even to the extent originally 
intended or expected. In terms of 








replacement of wage loss, moreover, 
benefits are now quite out of line 


In view of the upward trend of 
wages, the maximum amount of tax. 
able earnings should be increased 


from the present $3,000 to $4,800, 


Benefits could then be based on the to. 
tal wages of approximately the same 
proportion of workers today that 
$3,000 covered in 1939. Similarly, an 
increase in the amount of earnings 
permitted a beneficiary without loss of 
benefits, and other proposed modifica. 
tions, would bring the program closer 
to its recognized objectives. 


Unemployment Insurance 

If unemployment insurance is made 
part of a Federal system of social in- 
surance, coverage can be extended 
more broadly than under State sys- 
tems. In any case, the Federal Un- 





news vendors from coverage. 


mum benefit amounts. 


to 60 years. 


for benefits. 


earner, 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


The Social Security Administration recommends: 

Coverage of all gainful workers, including agricultural and domestic 
employees, public employees and members of the armed forces, employ- 
ees of nonprofit organizations, rdilroad employees, and self-employed 
persons including farmers and small businessmen. 

Repeal of the legislation eliminating certain salesmen and adult 


Changes in the average monthly wage and benefit formula to in- 
crease benefits materially, and increases in both minimum and maxi- 


Increase to $4,800 a year in the maximum amount of earnings tax- 
able and to $400 in the maximum average monthly wage on which 
benefits are computed; expansion of the definition of taxable wages to 
include all tips, gratuities, and dismissal wages. 

Increase in the amount of earnings a beneficiary may receive in 
covered employment without suspension of monthly benefits. 

Reduction of the qualifying age for all women beneficiaries from 65 


Changes in eligibility requirements to make it easier for persons in 
newly covered employments and persons of advanced age to qualify 


Greater uniformity and greater equity in defining, for purposes of 
the insurance system, family relationships and conditions of depend- 
ency that qualify members of an insured person’s family for benefits, 
especially with respect to the rights of dependents of women workers. 

Payment of a lump sum in the case of every deceased insured wage 


Adoption of a long-range plan for financing old-age and survivors 
insurance which looks toward an eventual tripartite division of costs 
among employers, employees, and the Federal Government. 
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employment Tax Act should be 
amended to cover employers of one or 
more and to include many excepted 
groups, especially Federal workers, 
who now have no protection against 
unemployment resulting from reduc- 
tions in staff, reorganizations, and 
other changes. 

Though the average weekly benefit 
is much higher today than it was be- 
fore the war, rising prices have cut 
considerably the “real” value of the 
benefits. The average benefit in the 
fiscal year 1948 was about $7.50 more 
than in the fiscal year 1940, while the 
average wage in covered employment 
rose by about $25. In the last 3 
months of 1947 the average benefit 
represented only one-third the aver- 
age taxable wage. In the great ma- 
jority of the States the maximum 
weekly benefit was well below 50 per- 
cent of average weekly earnings—the 
ratio accepted from the beginning. 
The Social Security Administration 
believes that the maximum weekly 
benefit should be $30 for persons with- 
out dependents and $45 for those with 
three or more dependents; that the 
benefit formula should be so designed 
that the average weekly benefit for a 
person without dependents should 
approximate 50 percent of average 
weekly earnings; and that all States 
should provide a potential duration 
of benefits of 26 weeks to all claim- 
ants who meet the qualifying-wage 
requirements. 

The adequacy of the system has 
been seriously affected in recent years 
by the tendency of States to cancel 
or reduce a worker’s benefit rights— 
instead of disqualifying him from 
benefits for certain statutory peri- 
ods—if he voluntarily quits a job 
without good cause, refuses suitable 
work, or is discharged for misconduct 
connected with his work. The Ad- 
Ministration believes that all dis- 
qualifications should involve only a 
postponement of benefits and that in 
ho event should a disqualification for 
voluntary quitting be imposed if a 
claimant quit with good cause, not ex- 
cluding causes based on good personal 
reasons. 

Studies of the benefit costs of the 
program indicate that unemployment 
insurance is much less costly than 
Was anticipated and that, with proper 
utilization of existing reserves, con- 
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Unemployment Insurance 


The Social Security Administration recommends: 

Extension of the Federal Unemployment Tax Act to all employers of 
one or more workers in covered industries and to many excepted 
employments. 

Repeal of the legislation eliminating certain salesmen and adult 
news vendors from coverage. 

Provision of unemployment benefits for employees of the Federal 
Government. 

Provision for a weekly benefit that approximates 50 percent of the 
weekly wage for a claimant without dependents, and provision for 
supplementary amounts for claimants with dependents. 

Provision of a maximum weekly benefit amount that will be not less 
than $30 for a claimant without dependents and $45 for a claimant 
with three or more dependents. 

Provision of 26 weeks’ potential duration of benefits for all claimants 
who meet the qualifying-wage requirement and whose unemployment 
extends over so long a period. 

Provision that disqualifications for voluntary leaving without good 
cause, discharge for misconduct, or refusal of suitable work should 
entail only postponement of benefits for not more than 4 weeks rather 
than cancellation of benefit rights or reduction of benefits. 

Definition of good cause for voluntary leaving or for refusing suit- 
able work to include good personal reasons, not merely causes attribut- 
able to the job or the employer. 

If unemployment insurance is made a part of a coordinated Fed- 
eral social insurance system, reduction of the contribution for unem- 
ployment insurance to a level thi * will reflect cost experience and 
permit the proper utilization of reserves; if the present State-by- 
State reserve system is continued, a somewhat smaller reduction in 
contribution, with provision for a minimum employer contribution 
to State funds necessary to secure full credit against the Federal tax, 
with the States left free to modify their rates above the minimum con- 
tribution through experience rating, State-wide uniform tax rates, 
or some other way, and with a Federal solvency-guarantee fund. If 
tax-offset features are abolished, establishment of a grant-in-aid 
system for both benefits and administrative costs. 

Earmarking the Federal share of the Federal tax for administrative 
expenses, with provision for a contingency appropriation and for 





advances to the States if their reserve funds run low. 








tributions needed to support the bene- 
fits can be less than originally con- 
templated. Furthermore, the present 
tax-offset provisions of the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act are difficult 
to interpret and incorporate in a 
workable experience-rating plan. Ex- 
isting experience-rating plans operate 
to raise rates just when sound financ- 
ing would dictate the need to lower 
them. The standards of the Federal 
act also serve to penalize new employ- 
ers. The Administration therefore 
recommends a reduction in the Fed- 
eral unemployment tax rate to a level 
which, with use of existing reserves, 
would preserve the solvency of the 


system over a business cycle. If the 
tax-offset features are retained, great- 
er flexibility should be permitted to 
the States in setting their tax rates, 
so long as the rates are actuarily ade- 
quate. At a minimum, the additional- 
credit provisions should be changed to 
allow newly subject employers to pay 
the State-wide average rate. 

Some of the problems inherent in 
present procedures for budgeting ad- 
ministrative costs would be eliminated 
if the full Federal share of the Federal 
unemployment tax were earmarked 
for unemployment insurance purposes 
and if appropriations included a con- 
tingency appropriation for use in case 
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funds become inadequate during a 
fiscal year. Funds not used for ad- 
ministration should be available for 
advances to States if their reserve 
funds run low. 

In the light of more than 10 years’ 
experience, however, the Administra- 
tion remains convinced that it would 
be simpler, cheaper, and safer to cope 
with wage loss from unemployment 
through a uniform, Nation-wide un- 
employment insurance system. How- 
ever, if a Federal system is not 
adopted, a system of Federal grants to 
the States for both benefit and ad- 
ministrative costs, as an alternative to 
the present tax-offset Federal-State 
system, would solve many of the pres- 
ent problems of financing. 


Public Assistance and 
Welfare Services 


While the increase in Federal par- 

ticipation resulting from the 1948 
smendments is of great value in as- 
sisting the States to aid larger num- 
bers of needy persons, increase pay- 
ments, and strengthen program ad- 
ministration, additional changes are 
needed to enable States to develop 
more nearly balanced and compre- 
hensive systems of public welfare, 
properly integrated with social insur- 
ance. 
Measures that would strengthen the 
financing of assistance include special 
Federal aid to low-income States, the 
requirement that a State apportion 
Federal and State funds to localities 
in relation to their need for funds, and 
removal or modification of the maxi- 
mums limiting Federal participation 
in monthly payments for aid to de- 
pendent children, which have never 
been realistic in terms of what fami- 
lies with dependent children need to 
live on. 

The Social] Security Administration 
believes that the Federal Government 
should participate in assistance to any 
needy person, not just certain groups. 
Federal financial participation should 
be extended, moreover, to all welfare 
services supplied to families and 
adults by the staff of the public wel- 
fare agency. Such services should be 
available to persons requesting them, 
whether or not they receive or are in 
need of public assistance. 

The scope of the assistance pro- 
grams should be broadened to permit 








Public Assistance and Welfare Services 


The Social Security Administration recommends: 
Change in the basis of Federal financial participation to relate the 
Federal share more nearly to the financial resources of each State. 


Increase in the maximums for aid to dependent children to conform 
substantially to the maximum in old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind. 


Specific requirement that a State, as a condition of plan approval, 
shall apportion Federal and State funds among localities in accordance 
with their need for funds. 


Grants-in-aid to States for general assistance to any needy person, 
as well as for the special types of public assistance. 


In aid to dependent children, authorization for Federal financial 
participation in assistance to parents or other relatives who assume 
responsibility for parental care or support of any needy child and 
who maintain a family home for the child; such payment to be made 
without regard to the cause of the child’s need. 


As a cundition of plan approval, no person to be denied aid to the 
blind because of age. 


Approval of the State plan to be conditioned on the absence of any 
residence or citizenship requirement. 


As a condition of plan approval, no State plan to require transfer of 
title or control of applicant’s or recipient’s property to the State or 
locality. The State would not be precluded from making a recovery 
from the estate of a deceased recipient for assistance that he had 
received, or from imposing a lien to secure this claim provided the 
applicant or recipient retained title and control of the property. 

Authorization of Federal financial participation in payments made 
directly to individuals or agencies supplying medical services to needy 
persons, 

Federal participation in assistance payments made to or in behalf 
of needy persons living in public medical institutions, except tubercu- 
losis or mental hospitals. States to be required to establish and main- 
tain suitable standards for all institutions of the types specified in the 
State plans as institutions in which recipients of assistance may reside. 

Explicit provision, as a condition of plan approval, that a State shall 
define a standard of living to be achieved through the individual’s own 
resources and assistance, and shall develop standards for evaluating 
income and resources, including only such income and resources as are 
actually available to the individual; such standards to be objective 
and State-wide in application. 


Federal financial participation in all types of welfare services admin- 
istered by the staff of the public welfare agency designed to help 
families and individuals become self-supporting, to keep families 
together in their own homes, and to reduce the need for institutional 
care; such services to be available, when requested, both to recipients 
of assistance and to others without regard to their economic status. 

Extension to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands of Federal grants- 
in-aid for all assistance and welfare programs in which the Federal 
Government participates. 

Study of the causes of dependency and other factors affecting fam- 
ily welfare, with a view to the development of suitable programs by 
public and private agencies for the advancement of family welfare. 
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Federal sharing in payments directly 
to doctors, hospitals, and others sup- 
plying medical services to needy per- 
sons. This extension would afford 
State agencies greater flexibility in 
providing adequate medical services 
to persons who are in need. Until 
asystem of insurance to meet the costs 
of medical care for workers and their 
families is established, in which public 
assistance recipients could be included 
through payment of contributions on 
their behalf, the lack of provisions for 
medical assistance will remain a seri- 
ous gap in the assistance program. 


Children’s Bureau 


While children in the United States 
are, in Many ways, much more for- 
tunate than the children of other 
lands, there remains much to be done 
to assure to all our children the op- 
portunity for development that every 
child should have. There are great 
gaps between the number needing 
care and the number receiving it. 

A count made during the war 
showed that two out of five counties 
in the United States did not have the 
service of a full-time public health 
unit. One out of three had no public 
health nurse. Two out of three had 
no regular monthly maternity clinic. 
Two out of three had no well-child 
clinic or conference. Approximately 
five-sixths of all counties had no full- 
time child welfare worker paid from 
public funds. Shortages today are 
only slightly less serious. No State 
has a well-rounded, well-developed, 
and comprehensive program that will 
provide all the health, medical, and 
welfare services needed by all 
children. 

These gaps will not disappear until 
there is full public acceptance of the 
responsibility for seeing that facilities 
exist for continuous study and inves- 
tigation of the causes and the extent 
of need, and that services known to 
be necessary to guard and maintain 
the health and well-being of mothers 
and children are within reach of all 
children and of all mothers during 
pregnancy. 

Any expansion of services by local 
health and welfare units means bet- 
ter health and welfare for children. 
Programs for increasing the num- 
bers, improving the qualifications, 
and ensuring better distribution of 
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Children’s Services and Research in Child Life 


The Social Security Administration recommends: 

Adequate funds to be made available to strengthen and broaden the 
work of the Children’s Bureau as a center of information related to 
child life; to assist in financing specific research projects in child 
growth and development and in child life by universities, schools, child 
research centers, agencies, and individuals; and to undertake original 
research and investigations that require Nation-wide study or that 
have Nation-wide significance to State and community programs for 
mothers and children. 

To replace the present limitations in annual appropriations for child 
health and welfare services by an authorization for appropriations in 
amounts which are sufficient to provide for expansion of such services 
for children as rapidly as States can use additional funds effectively. 
State planning to proceed at a rate consistent with the availabilty of 
personnel and facilities that meet standards. Progress to be made 
year by year toward the goal of child health and child welfare services 
available in every local subdivision of the country. 

Priority to be given by the States in developing their programs to 
groups of children in most urgent need—for example, children needing 
prolonged and expensive medical care; prematurely born infants; 
children with vision and hearing defects; children in need of health 
services and medical care in families receiving public assistance or 
social insurance; school children in need of health services and medical 
care; children in need of foster-home care; children in need of tem- 
porary or emergency care away from their own homes; children in 
need of day care; and children of migratory workers. 

Legislation to provide that a definite percentage of the funds avail- 
able for maternal and child health, crippled children, and child wel- 
fare services can be used by the Children’s Bureau to promote effec- 
tive measures on a national basis for carrying out the purposes of 
the programs, by demonstrations and evaluations of the means of 
carrying programs forward and by paying the salaries and expenses 
of personnel requested for temporary assignment by the State or local 
agencies, and for the administration of the programs. 

Substantial Federal funds to be made available to the Children’s 
Bureau to increase the number of professional and technical personnel 
through grants to such educational institutions as medical, dental, 
nursing, social work, and public health schools, and through a system 
of fellowships and scholarships to individuals who will specialize in 
fea ‘ to children. 





trained personnel for the general 





technical knowledge and skills to 


population also help toward better 
opportunities for children. The diag- 
nostic centers, health clinics, and 
hospitals planned for the Nation as a 
whole can be a valuable channel for 
services to mothers and children. 
All these general health and welfare 
services and facilities are needed, but 
there must also be specialized services 
for mothers and children. 

Though much is still to be learned 
about the causes and cures of physi- 
cal, emotional, and social illnesses 
in childhood, we have right now the 


give many more children than are 
getting it a good start in life. The 
major obstacles to putting the knowl- 
edge and skills to work are a great 
shortage of workers, a lack of facili- 
ties, and inadequate funds. 

To achieve our goals, adequate funds 
should be made available for ex- 
panded research in all areas of child 
life; for health and welfare services 
that will be fully available to all chil- 
dren in need of them; and for ex- 
panded training programs to Overcome 
the shortages of trained personnel. 








First Year of Sickness Insurance 


for Railroad Workers 


by Danie Carson* 


Retirement benefits for permanent disability have been in- 
cluded in the Railroad Retirement Act since its inauguration. 
Benefits to compensate for wage loss for unemployment due to 
temporary disability were incorporated in the Railroad Unem- 


ployment insurance Act in 1946. 


The results of a full year’s 


operation of the latter provisions are analyzed here. 


HROUGH an amendment to the 

Railroad Unemployment Insur- 

ance Act, approved by President 
Truman on July 31, 1946, the Railroad 
Retirement Board was charged with 
the responsibility of establishing and 
administering a sickness insurance 
program for railroad employees.’ 
Thus, sickness benefits now form an 
integral part of the railroad retire- 
ment and unemployment insurance 
systems. 

The programs for protecting rail- 
road employees against unemployment 
and sickness are both included in the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act and are financed by the same em- 
ployer contributions. They have the 
same qualifying condition, the same 
benefit formula, and require the same 
wage records. Both programs are 
administered by the same bureau of 
the Board and the same field organ- 
ization. 

Only two States—Rhode Island and 
California—had similar sickness in- 
surance programs in operation earlier. 
The program under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act differs in 
coverage from the State programs 
since it is Nation-wide in scope and 
covers an entire industry, while the 
State programs cover many industries 


* Chief, Unemployment and Sickness 
Benefit Analysis Section, Office of Director 
of Research, Railroad Retirement Board. 

*For the provisions of the amendment 
and its legislative history, see Jack M. 
Elkin, “The 1946 Amendments to the Rail- 
road Retirement and Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts,” Social Security 
Bulletin, December 1946. The terms 
“sickness insurance,” “sickness benefits,” 
“sickness program,” and the like used here 
refer to benefits for days during which the 
individual is unable to work because of 
a@ physical or mental illness or injury 
and with respect to which he receives no 
remuneration. 
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but are confined to their respective 
States. 


Benefit Provisions 


The railroad sickness benefit pro- 
gram, effective July 1, 1947, provides 
that benefits to partially replace 
wages lost by railroad employees when 
they are unemployed because of sick- 
ness shall be paid on the same basis 
as for unemployment due to lack of 
work. Benefits are payable for any 
iliness or injury, regardless of the 
cause. 

Any worker is “qualified” for sick- 
ness benefits in the benefit year be- 
ginning July 1 if he has earned $150 
or more in the railroad industry dur- 
ing the base year, which is the pre- 
ceding calendar year. The benefit 
rate depends upon the total railroad 
earnings in the base year. The lowest 
rate—$1.75 per compensable day—is 
received by those who earned $150—199 
during the year. The highest daily 
benefit rate—$5—is received by em- 
ployees who earned $2,500 or more. 





























Benefit schedule 
Number Maxi- 
eesnanw = em- mum 
compensation ljoyees amount 
Tn 1946 —_ payable 
for a 
benefit 
year 
et ten RFE Bilincccckoclincosiiedes 
Less than $150.....- 431, 000 () () 
PUTT . ienmdusinbweem 74, 000 $1. 75 $227. 50 
WG. <dgwwtaeotes 260, 000 2.00 260. 00 
Cl) er 157, 000 2. 25 292. 50 
FO ann nnginichenbn 106, 000 2. 50 325. 00 
1,000-1,299.......... 104, 000 3.00 390. 00 
1,300-1,599.......... 107, 000 3. 50 455. 00 
1,600-1,999.......... 201, 000 4.00 520. 00 
2,000-2,499.......... 320, 000 4.50 585. 00 
2,500 and over.....- 942, 000 5.00 650. 00 
1 Not qualified. 


The rates apply to compensable 
days in a 14-day claim period. Ben- 
efits are payable for each day of sick- 
ness in excess of 7 in the first claim 
period of the benefit year and in 
excess of 4 in each subsequent claim 
period. Thus the noncompensable 
days provide, in effect, a 7-day wait- 
ing period for the first illness in a 
benefit year and a 4-day waiting pe- 
riod for each subsequent illness. Ex- 
cept for the first claim period, the 
amount of benefits per week ranges 
from $8.75 to $25.00. 

Sickness benefits, like those for un- 
employment, are payable for a max- 
imum of 130 compensable days in a 
benefit year. Thus, when the illness 
is continuous, benefits are payable for 
as Many as 26 weeks after a 1-week 
waiting period. Sickness benefits are 
paid entirely apart from, and in addi- 
tion to, benefits for unemployment, 
but days of unemployment and days 
of sickness may not be combined in 
computing benefits. 

The provisions relating to mater- 
nity cases differ slightly, but the maxi- 
mum amounts are the same. Bene- 
fits are paid for each day in a 116-day 
period * and are paid at one and one- 
half times the usual rate for the first 
14 days of the period and the first 14 
days after the child is born. 

Precautions were taken in framing 
the act to prevent an individual's re- 
ceiving benefits from two or more 
sources with respect to the same pe- 
riod of time. Benefits, therefore, are 
not payable for periods for which an 
employee receives vacation or sick- 
leave pay or other remuneration, for 
in many cases this would result in 
more income than would be received 
for working. Nor are benefits per- 
mitted to duplicate other income when 


*Defined as beginning 57 days before 
the day of expected birth of the child 
and usually extending for 116 consecu- 
tive days. If birth takes place after the 
84th day of the maternity period, benefits 
are suspended, resumed with the day of 
birth, and continued until 116 compen- 
sable days are reached. 
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an injured employee is paid work- 
men’s compensation for the same to- 
tal disability, a damage settlement for 
an injury, an age or disability annuity 
under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
or other social insurance payments 
under a Federal or State law. 

If sickness benefits are otherwise 
payable and the claimant is receiving 
penefits under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, the amount of the retire- 
ment benefits applicable to the claim 
period is deducted from the amount 
of sickness benefits otherwise payable, 
and the balance of the sickness bene- 
fits is paid. This is equivalent to pay- 
ing the larger of the two benefits to 
which the claimant is entitled. When 
the retirement benefits are greater 
than the sickness benefits, the latter 
are not paid. This provision also ap- 
plies to workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments for total disability and to social 
insurance annuities. Moreover, no 
sickness benefits are payable at all if 
the employee is entitled to sickness, 
maternity, or unemployment benefits 
under a State or Federal law. 

Benefits based on an accident are 
payable regardless of the liability of 
other persons to pay damages for the 
accident. However, if damages paid 
are equal to, or greater than, the 
amount of the benefits, the benefits 
are not paid, or if already paid, must 
be recovered. If damages are less, the 
difference is payable. An employee 
may also be disqualified for sickness 
benefits, as he may for unemployment 


Table 1.—Sickness benefits: Applications, claims, and benefi 
railroad employees, by month, fiscal year 1947-48 ! 


benefits, if, during the registration 
period and the 2 preceding weeks, he 
earns more than a certain amount in 
train-and-engine or other similar 
service. 

Receipt of insurance payments from 
a commercial insurance company, re- 
lief organization, fraternal order, or 
other privately organized association, 
on the other hand, does not affect the 
payment of sickness benefits. 

An important provision to prevent 
false or fraudulent claims is that in- 
volving disqualifications for benefits 
and prosecution in such cases. A 
false statement made for the purpose 
of causing benefits to be paid disqual- 
ifies a claimant and may also result in 
a fine or imprisonment. No claimants 
were disqualified or prosecuted under 
this provision during the first year. 

To receive sickness benefits an em- 
ployee must file a statement of sick- 
ness within a 10-day period beginning 
with the first day for which he wishes 
to claim benefits. A separate state- 
ment must be filed for each spell of 
sickness. Attached to the applica- 
tion is a statement of sickness, which 
is completed by the claimant’s doctor. 
This statement provides medical evi- 
dence to support the claim, such as the 
nature of the illness, its probable du- 
ration, and an estimate of the approx- 
imate date on which the employee will 
be able to resume work in his most 
recent occupation. When the appli- 
cation comes to one of the Board’s 
regional offices, the employee’s base- 


t payments to 























Applica- Accounts Benefits paid 
tions Claims 
Month received received? 
Opened /Exhausted* Number | Amount 
EDL dabwvccscensnesnsct 234, 926 150, 390 17, 105 799, 903 711, 441 | $26, 604, 279 
1947 
Sd scmndienwediaseiuad 27,013 9, 356 1 15, 864 10, 032 322, 035 
eon a dhs pipidieii GUM 18, 370 15, 591 18 49, 092 40, 521 1, 549 750 
Raed vialetta 17, 637 12, 813 107 63, 503 53,030 | 2,074, 250 
REE ide 17, 835 13, 869 218 72, 287 69,114 | 2,660, 952 
NN Bik, siete Sua ol 15, 304 10, 743 255 65, 918 55, 957 2, 128, 998 
rae sens 17, 949 12, 304 320 79, 901 69, 130 2, 631, 733 
1948 
Ala tei a 20, 197 13, 233 3, 387 82, 503 76,496 | 2,787,232 
Ey etoeelgnaaaapretansT® 19, 507 13, 373 3, 520 74, 162 67, 336 2, 427, 614 
TN as ree age Ld 20, 621 15, 837 2, 720 86, 136 78, 613 2, 913, 664 
Speil CARRE NSE TEES FF 16, 630 12, 389 2, 199 75, 018 69, 472 2, 593, 210 
| ASE 14, 347 10, 436 2,131 65, 484 58, 837 2, 161, 643 
Scilla alb bebe elit 29, 516 10, 446 2, 229 70, 035 62, 903 2, 353, 198 

















! Data cover all operations during the year, regard- 
less of when sickness occurred 


‘Includes 1,156 maternity beneficiaries whose 
Maternity period ended before maximum benefits 
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were 
than for maternity, were first exhausted in January. 


id. Accounts for sickness beneficiaries, other 
3 Claims cover 14-day periods. 


year earnings are checked to deter- 
mine whether he is qualified for bene- 
fits. If he is and the medical evidence 
supports the claim, he receives a claim 
form on which he makes a specific 
claim for the 14-day claim period be- 
ginning with the first day for which 
he may be entitled to benefits. Claims 
for succeeding periods are mailed to 
him as long as he remains sick and 
his benefit rights are not exhausted. 
In general, at least every three claim 
periods the claimant must submit 
a@ supplementary medical statement 
from his doctor. 


Program Operations 
Applications 


In the first year, 234,900 applications 
for sickness benefits, including 5,100 
for maternity benefits, were filed by 
railroad workers (table 1). Of these, 
about 8,000—mostly duplicates—were 
canceled and 5,900 were still being 
processed when the year ended. Of 
the remaining 211,000, all but 17,300 
were from employees “qualified” by 
reason of earnings of $150 or more in 
1946. Included in these creditable 
applications were 18,100 for subse- 
quent illnesses of employees who ap- 
plied for benefits for more than one 
spell of sickness during the year and 
10,500 advance applications for claim- 
ants sick in June who were expected 
to remain unable to work in the fol- 
lowing month—the first month of the 
next benefit year. Thus, 185,000 ap- 
plicants were found “qualified,” ex- 
clusive of those represented in the 
5,900 un>rocessed applications. 


Claims 


Railroad workers filed 800,000 
claims for benefits in the first year of 
operations. Fewer than 4 percent of 
these were for maternity benefits. All 
but 3,400 had been processed by the 
end of the year. Of those processed, 
4,100 first claims with only 7 days of 
sickness were credited as waiting pe- 
riods, and 74,300 were not compensa- 
ble. 

Among the noncompensable claims 
were 22,700 for which benefits were 
paid and later recovered—in most 
cases because the employee later re- 
ceived a damage settlement for per- 
sonal injury or because an annuity 
larger than the sickness benefits was 
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later awarded for the same period. 
Some of the other claims could not be 
paid because it was known at the time 
they were received that a damage set- 
tlement had been made or that an 
annuity larger than the sickness bene- 
fits otherwise payable had been 
awarded. Other claims included too 
few days of sickness, were filed too 
late, or were not supported by medical 
evidence. Still others were not com- 
pensable because the employees re- 
ceived vacation or sick-leave pay or 
pay for time lost, or earned enough in 
specified train-and-engine-service oc- 
cupations to disqualify themselves for 
receipt of benefits. 

Sixty-seven percent of the claims 
found to be compensable were certi- 
fied to the United States Treasury for 
payment within 2 weeks after the end 
of the 14-day period covered by the 
claim. Eighty-two percent were cer- 
tified within 3 weeks. Only about 6 
percent were paid more than 6 weeks 
after the end of the claim period. 
These claims generally required fur- 
ther investigation of the claimant's 
inability to work or involved other 
special problems. 

The interval between the end of the 
claim period and payment of the claim 
tended to be somewhat greater for 
sickness than for unemployment. To 
a substantial degree this reflects the 
extra time required at the beginning 
of the year, when the program was 
new. 


Benefit Payments 


By June 30, 1948, a net total of $26.6 
million in benefits had been paid to 
railroad workers for sickness in 711,- 
000 2-week claim periods. The aver- 
age payment—$37—was considerably 
more than the average of $28 paid for 
unemployment, because the majority 
of the sickness beneficiaries were paid 
at the maximum daily benefit rate and 
because relatively few sickness claims 
were for fewer than 14 days of sick- 
ness. 


Almost one-half of the payments 
went to railroad employees living in 
the highly industrialized and populous 
States east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Ohio River. Also, 
payments to these workers averaged 
more than for the Nation as a whole. 
Workers in the West North Central 
and South Atlantic States shared one- 
fourth of the payments and benefits 
but received less per payment. Pa- 
cific State residents received 10 per- 
cent of the payments. 


As would be expected, the payments 
were concentrated in the States where 
the largest numbers of railroad em- 
ployees live. Residents of Pennsyl- 
vania received $2.6 million, or nearly 
10 percent of the total. Those in each 
of three other States — New York, 
Tilinois, and California—also received 
$2 million or more. Employees in two 
States—Ohio and Texas—were paid 
between $1 million and $2 million; and 























Table 2.—Sickness ts: Number of beneficiaries and selected averages, by 

sickness group, for first cases of sickness in benefit year 1947-48 ' 

Average for first 
Number | cases of sickness 
Sickness group? of benefi- 
ciaries 
Days of | Amount 
sickness jot benefits 
Se oe a + oe 153, 720 61 $176 
Infections and parasitic disenses..................-.......--..--.---------..- 5, 100 82 222 
Neoplasms. 4, 100 76 | 224 
Rheumatic fever, ‘diseases of the endocrine glands, and nutritional and other | 

Teen enn aan pc nsneacccheummuape 2, 600 71 | 211 
of the blood and oe ed 5 Be A oll 1, 200 66 193 
Chronic poisoning and intoxication. ......................-....--..-...--..- 100 66 184 
Diseases of nd nervous system — sense organs, including mental disorders.| 12,600 76 222 
Diseases of DREN. Sat Lasath ooscoueusemeeneuhaiie inne 23, 700 83 249 
Diseases of po irat pee wom EE TE IE i Kel ET 26, 400 40 111 
SS Loe  . naceusweneeenawceons 26, 400 52 149 
Diseases of the genito-urinary system.-........__.......-....------------.--- 7, 200 56 161 
Deli and complications of Goapeaai, childbirth, and the peerpertumn.- 300 63 164 
eS a Be dn cea eeaatecsscnspesa- 4, 400 38 104 
Diseases of the bones and the ssnemaae ee EI EDA EE REM 11, 500 71 203 
I, ok ne dacce recccncnccewacdndsdateecsns 200 63 | 182 
Other and ill-defined diseases........................-..-------------------- 3, 900 50 139 
I. 0k 5d, ch cadedbacsubncordégpungeysswocicnpcene 23, 400 59 169 





1 Based on a 20- 

excludes maternity 

3 Classified according to the Manual for Coding 
Causes of Iliness, U. 8. Public Health Service. 
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An of beneficiaries; 


* Includes data for beneficiaries whose type of 


sickness was not reported 


in 10 other States, more than $500,000, _ 


Vermont workers received the smallest — 


amount of benefits—$57,000—and also — 
the smallest average payment—$33,gg 


The highest average payment, $39.84, 
went to employees living in another 
New England State—Connecticut, 


Beneficiaries 

Of the 2,270,000 railroad employees 
“qualified” for benefits in 1947-49, 
191,000 filed applications. Payments 
were made to 158,000 of them, result. 


SREREEERE 


ing in a beneficiary ratio of 100 for — 
each 1,000 of the average number of — 


railroad employees during the year. 


Only 4,300 of the beneficiaries re. 


ceived maternity benefits. Although 
many railroad workers were incapaci- 
tated for long periods of time, the ma- 
jority of the beneficiaries were away 
from their jobs for relatively short 
periods. Excluding maternity benefi. 
ciaries, 153,700 railroad workers re- 
ceived benefits and were paid an ay- 
erage of $190 for 65 days of sickness, 
One-tenth of them were unable to 
work for at least 27 weeks and so ex- 
hausted their benefit rights. 

The days of sickness include only 
days for which credit could be given 
in computing benefits. Other days on 
which workers were sick, such as days 
occurring too long before an applica- 
tion was filed, days in illnesses too 
short to be compensable, or days after 


SEEESSERREWSEE SAE 


benefit rights were exhausted, are ex- — 
cluded. Likewise, the figures for cases — 


of sickness include only those ill- 
nesses or injuries for which benefits 
were paid or waiting-period credit 
was given. 

Below are some of the most impor- 
tant data concerning sickness bene- 
ficiaries for the 1947-48 benefit year: 


Number with railroad earnings 
2, 700, 000 
Number “qualified” for benefits. 2, 270, 000 
Average employment during 


benefit year...........--- 1,570,000 
Number of beneficiaries... ._- 158, 000 
Per 1,000 with railroad earn- 
ings in base year__......_- 59 
Per 1,000 qualified.........- ¥ 
Per 1,000 employed, on the 
ROE GEESE Seer eae 100 
Number who received maxi- 
mum benefits.........._. 18, 000 
Average days of sickness per 
beneficiary ............-. 6 


Except for the total number, the 
figures shown above and those in the 
following discussion (which excludes 


Social Security 
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maternity beneficiaries) are based on 
a 20-percent sample. They include 
all payments made through August 31, 
1948, for sickness in claim periods be- 
gun during the benefit year July 1, 
1947-June 30, 1948. The figures are 
therefore larger than those in the sec- 
tion on operations. The data are not 
adjusted for benefits withheld, or paid 
and later recovered because of con- 
current entitlement to benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act or some 
other social insurance act. Also, the 
figures are not adjusted for recoveries 
in cases where the Board was reim- 
pursed from damage settlements. It 
is known that these adjustments oc- 
cur more frequently among older 
beneficiaries and among those en- 
gaged in the more hazardous occupa- 
tions, but sufficient information is not 
yet available to incorporate them. 
Recoveries due to damage settlements 
and to duplication with other 
social insurance payments together 
amounted to 10 percent of the bene- 
fits paid out. A smaller proportion 
of the beneficiaries, probably less than 
4percent of the total, had all of their 
benefits recovered, since the recover- 
ies with respect to other social insur- 
ance payments ordinarily reduce the 
amount payable for each claim period 
rather than disqualify the claimant 
entirely. 

While most of the beneficiaries re- 
ported only one illness during the 
year, 9 percent reported more than 
one. A distribution of the beneficiar- 
ies by the number of illnesses they re- 
ported is shown below: 


Total (excluding matern- 


EE cvcichastdabbidibtntscrasssdihits denen 1153, 700 
| Number of beneficiaries with 
SS ee ee ee 140, 600 
Number of beneficiaries with 
RSENS S's AD RF Shea 11, 900 
Number of beneficiaries with 
Ea eS ae eee i, 100 
Number of beneficiaries with 
4or more illnesses .....-......- 200 


'The sum of the components does not 


) equal the total because of rounding. 


Considering only the first illnesses 


_ Teported by the beneficiaries, the most 
| frequent causes of sickness among 


tallroad workers in 1947-48 were di- 
gestive, respiratory, and circulatory 
ailments, and injuries (table 2); 


*The illnesses are grouped according to 


the Manual for Coding Causes of Illness, 
U. 8. Public Health Service. 
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Workers with illnesses in these four 
groups accounted for nearly two- 
thirds of the beneficiaries. Although 
there were fewer cases of circulatory 
than of either digestive or respiratory 
ailments, at any one time during the 
year more workers were disabled by 
circulatory ailments, because of their 
longer duration, than for any other 
reason. 

Among disorders of the digestive 
system, cases of hernia, ulcer, and ap- 
pendicitis predominated. Influenza, 
which reached mild epidemic propor- 
tions in the South and Far West in 
the winter months, disabled nearly 
three-tenths of the workers suffering 
from respiratory diseases, but pneu- 
monia and bronchitis were also signifi- 
cant in making that sickness group 
the next most frequent cause of ill- 
ness. Since normally only a small 
part of the respiratory ailments dis- 
able workers for as long as 8 days, 
many workers affected by them did 
not receive benefits. 

Among railroad employees with 
circulatory ailments, more than half 
were suffering from heart diseases. 
The remainder in this major group 
had various kinds of blood vessel dis- 
orders, among which cases of varicose 
veins and high blood pressure were 
most numerous. Fractures consti- 
tuted nearly half of the injuries re- 
corded, and dislocations and sprains 
formed about one-seventh. A sub- 
stantial proportion of the injuries were 
work connected, with benefits subject 
to complete or partial recovery if the 
beneficiaries subsequently received 


damage settlements. By the end 
August 1948, more than $800,000 
benefits for injuries during 1947-48 
had been refunded to the Railroad 
Retirement Board under this provi- 
sion of the law. 

Nervous, sensory, and mental dis- 
orders and bone, muscle, and similar 
diseases were the only other major 
sickness groups including as Many as 
10,000 beneficiaries. The number of 
beneficiaries in each of the major 
groups of illnesses appears in table 
2, together with the average number 
of days of sickness and the amount 
of benefits received for the first ill- 
ness. 

The majority of the beneficiaries re- 
ported sickness for relatively short 
periods of time. Including first and 
subsequent illnesses, more than half 
were on the benefit rolls less than 6 
weeks. The average duration, how- 
ever, exceeded 9 weeks, owing to a 
substantial proportion of workers with 
prolonged illness. About one-fourth 
of the beneficiaries were sick for 
over 12 weeks during the year and 
one-fifth, for over 16 weeks. ‘The 
protection of the sickness benefit pro- 
gram, of course, was most important 
for those who were sick long enough 
to exhaust benefit rights—27 weeks. 
Only 400 with intermittent illness re- 
ported a longer total duration. One 
out of every 10 beneficiaries ex- 
hausted benefit rights; on the average, 
they received $564 in benefits. Table 3 
shows the distribution of beneficiaries 
by length of sickness during the bene- 
fit year and the corresponding average 
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Table 3.—Sickness benefits: Number of beneficiaries, by weeks of sickness in 
benefit year 1947-48 ' 





Weeks of sickness 


Beneficiaries Average 
4 amount 
Ges per 
bene 
ficiary 





Cumu- 


sitll 2) Percent | lative 
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More than 1 week, to 2 weeks...... niches ai aad 


More than 2 weeks, to 4 weeks 
More than 4 weeks, to 6 weeks 
More than 6 weeks, to 8 weeks 


More than 12 weeks, to 14 weeks..........-- 
More than 14 weeks, to 16 weeks. .......___- 


More than 18 weeks, to 20 weeks. ......... 


More than 20 weeks, to 22 weeks........-- RiGee 6 A 


More than 22 weeks, to 24 weeks-_._- 
More than 24 weeks, to 26 weeks 


More than 8 weeks, to 10 weeks_.....................- 
More than 10 weeks, to 12 weeks...................... 


ie ce | 
ee ee | 


More than 16 weeks, to 18 weeks........._-__.-__.-.-------.-ous- 
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1 Based on a 2)-percent sample of beneficiaries; 


excludes maternity beneficiaries. 
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amounts of benefits received per bene- 
ficiary. 

The figures cited above do not in- 
dicate the full length of the illnesses. 
As with any new program, many of 
the people involved were unaware of 
their benefit rights and so did not 
claim benefits as soon as they could 
have. Also, many of the beneficiaries 
remained sick after their benefit rights 
were exhausted or after the benefit 
year ended. While substantial num- 
bers of those who were sick when the 
program began applied for benefits 
early in July, others did not apply 
until some time later, when they 
learned or were reminded of the new 
benefits. Many employees waited 
until they had recovered, thereby los- 
ing some or all benefits. Also, many 
employees did not meet other require- 
ments of the act or were disqualified 
for part of their illness because they 
received vacation or sick-leave pay. 

The following tabulation shows for 
selected months the percentage dis- 
tribution of the beneficiaries by in- 
terval between beginning of illness 
and first creditable day: 


Days between 
beginning of 
ness an 

creditable day | July | AD: | Qeto-| Feb: | June 
of sickness 1947 | S047 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948 





Month of first claim period 











Date. wits inctt 100 | 100; 100; 100 100 

|g 187) SOO Lee 17 32 45 50 56 

| Sean 9 13 15 14 ll 

Leta ecebtase ll 14 14 ll q 

WP ccnicnitaginss 12 16 13 14 14 
A ntndch iepapislisnmat 7 7 3 4 

OEE RS 13 7 4 4 2 

60 or more__....... 29 10 5 3 3 




















Partly because of sickness before 
the program began and partly because 
of failure to file for the first part of 
their illness, 83 percent of those who 
registered for benefits in July had al- 
ready been sick for more than 1 day 
at the time they came on the benefit 
rolls. The lack of knowledge of the 
program is further indicated by the 
fact that 68 percent of those who 
came onto the benefit rolls in August 
had been sick more than 1 day pre- 
vious to their first creditable day of 
sickness and 17 percent had been sick 
more than 30 days. There was a sub- 
stantial improvement in the prompt- 
ness with which benefits were claimed 
in later months. 

In addition to the fact that the 
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illness of many beneficiaries started 
before the beginning of the benefit 
year, some of the delay between the 
first day of sickness and the first 
creditable day was not due to delay 
of the employee in filing for benefits. 
For some employees, benefits were not 
payable immediately because the em- 
ployee received vacation pay or sick- 
leave pay. In other cases, employees 
were disqualified for a claim period by 
earnings in train-and-engine service 
above a stated amount in the period 
immediately before becoming sick. 
But the disqualifications mentioned 
here accounted for only a fraction of 
the loss of benefits. 

Seven-eighths of the beneficiaries 
worked full time or nearly full time— 
at least 10 months—for railroads in 
1946 and tended, tiserefore, to be 
qualified at the higher benefit rates. 
Of those who worked less than 10 
months, about one-fifth entered the 
industry some time during the base 
year. Others became unable to work 
during the base year or had to seek 
other jobs because of their physical 
condition. Still others who worked 
less than full time were laid off or 
quit voluntarily. Only 1 percent of 
the entire beneficiary group, however, 
reported nonrailroad employment in- 
tervening between separation from 
railroad jobs and onset of illness. 

The concentration of steadily em- 
ployed workers among the benefici- 
aries was reflected in the high pro- 
portion paid at one of the top three 
daily benefit rates. More than half 
were paid at the maximum rate of 
$5.00; one-fifth at $4.50; and over 
one-tenth at $4.00. Way and struc- 
tures laborers, among whom the rate 
of turn-over is very high and who are 
most subject to seasonal lay-offs, were 
the only group concentrated in the 
medium and low benefit classes. 























Percent | Percent 
Number 

of bene- | of total 

Daily benefit rate | of bene: | fciaries | benefits 

in group | received 
pS Retna 153, 700 100 100 

OD i ta tttmiesiese 500 (‘) () 
| EAS SS ee eees“ 2,700 2 1 
| AEE aa 3,000 2 1 
+ SRE Eee 3, 000 2 1 
_ a 4, 3 3 
OE 6, 700 4 4 
Ce ee 17, ll ll 
Cisse ctst sates 31, 100 20 21 
Gti bswsbnenst > 55 59 
1 Less than 0.5 percent, 


Service and earnings—Data on 
whether the beneficiaries are, in gen. 
eral, railroad employees with substan. 
tial service or primarily persons who 
served only a short time were ob. 
tained from records, maintained by 
the Board since 1937, of railroad em. 
ployment and earnings of employees, 
Nearly half of the beneficiaries had 
worked for railroads in 109-129 
months during the period 1937-46, 
Undoubtedly many of them had 
worked even longer than 9 or 10 years; 
large proportions of them were be. 
yond middle age and worked in the 
occupations generally requiring sub. 
stantial seniority rights. 

Five percent of the beneficiaries hag 
from 97 to 108 months of service, 
and 10 percent had 61-96 months. A 
considerably larger proportion—24 
percent—had service in 13-48 months, 
This latter group for the most part 
comprised workers who entered rail- 
road employment during the war 
years and included a substantial num- 
ber who in ordinary times could not 
meet railroad standards with respect 
to age or physical condition. Fewer 
than 2 percent of the beneficiaries had 
6 months or less of service by the end 
of 1946, and they received only 0.7 
percent of the benefits. The number 
and proportion of beneficiaries in 
each cumulative service group and 
the percent of total benefits paid them 
appear below. 














Beneficiaries Percent 
Months of railroad > 
service since 1936 Percent- of bene 
Number e dis- fits 
tribution 
< tees 153, 700 100 10 
je ee aba | 900 1 0 
ey ae 1, 500 1 
TO. s6asconenqbhiege 1,700 1 1 
nc pincationetied 2, 2 1 
PERS Ane 11, 100 7 5 
gg pee em 12, 100 8s 6 
~~ aes 13, 600 y 8 
i atecnnnmibmeionié 10, 800 7 6 
61-72... 6, 200 4 4 
i a 4, 700 3 3 
ES eee 5, 100 3 3 
cm, BR 8, 300 5 6 
MO-19D. opis 75, 200 49 56 














1 Includes data for a small number of beneficiaries 
whose railroad service was not reported. 
+ Less than 0.5 percent. 


Mainly because workers with 8 
years or more of service were gener- 
ally in the older ages and, as a result, 
sick longer, they received a larger 
than proportionate share of the bene- 
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fits. Of the engineers, conductors, 
executives, supervisors, professionals, 
and gang foremen who were benefi- 
ciaries, more than five-sixths had over 
g years of service. In addition, two- 
thirds of the station agents and teleg- 
raphers and skilled shop employees, 
three-fifths of the skilled way and 
structures employees, and one-third of 
the laborers were in the same group. 

Age, sex, and race of beneficiaries.— 
The overwhelming majority of work- 
ers who received benefits for sickness 
were in the older age groups. Nearly 
two-thirds were 45 years of age or 
older, and nearly one-fifth were be- 
tween 35 and 44. Fewer than 4 per- 


cent were under 25, and about 7 per- 


cent were over 65. Among the 5-year 
age groups, workers 55-59 were most 
numerous, but almost as many were 
in each of the groups 60-64 and 50-54. 
White men, who made up 83 percent 
of the beneficiaries, were more heavily 
concentrated in the higher age groups 
than were Negro men and white 
women. Ten percent of the bene- 
ficiaries were Negro men, and 6 per- 
cent were white women. The latter 
were the youngest group; three-fifths 
of them were under age 45. Bene- 
ficiaries in other population groups 


‘ were too few in number to be consid- 


ered separately. 























‘becky | Seue 
eficiary x 
a - mm tions 
group * 
benefl Days of Amount) benefi- 
pn athe of bene- | ciaries 
fits 

Total....| 153,700 65 $190 10 
Under 25..... 5, 600 46 105 4 
ee 19, 100 49 130 6 
35-44......... 28, 100 54 151 7 
45-4... ..... 43, 100 65 189 10 
-O4._....... 47, 500 77 234 13 
65and over..| 10,300 85 7 16 








As the tabulation shows, the average 
amount of sickness ranged from 85 
days for beneficiaries aged 65 or older 
down to 46 days for those under 25. 
The latter group, although the one 
with shortest average duration, in- 
cluded substantial numbers of bene- 
ficiaries with sicknesses which served 
to lengthen the average—injuries, 
hervous disorders, tuberculosis, her- 
Nias, and appendicitis. Considering 
each age group separately, women 
generally recorded a somewhat longer 
duration of illness than men, but the 
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Table 4.—Sickness benefits: Amount of benefit payments recovered or withheld 
in fiscal year 1947-48 














Recoveries and withholdings by reason 1 
Month 
Other 
Total | insurance ‘Damage | Other 3 
payments 
TOR Sone ci ccccccenchisddstbnebicdcindtbbeszeciall $2, 577,246 | $1,749,577 | $584,852 $242, 816 
1947 
yo AR PURER ER Ae I RL a aor 2,908 . 3, 511 
= UDR AGH Sry his Bh fo Beton 4 aE 43, 087 30, 341 1, 282 11, 464 
SIU 2000+ conuhsadosiahntneassiianiinamaeeialia <a 138, 687 108, 428 8, 148 22,111 
POM 4 in.« cobvcthincdbahddiscobaateeces Mdaeincdaae 191, 692 143, 528 34, 345 13, 819 
EE LOTS LO ET 243, 738 178, 567 40, 972 24, 199 
1948 
pt eee ae STE S SMES Se ts eS a se 343,012 247, 862 64, 181 30, 969 
np eR aie e . 2.2t s te tre te BR 308, 452 224, 961 54, 539 28, 951 
iis 0 crsncccncsibnasnteanissianiuiea a San 315, 640 202, 146 86, 408 27,086 
BE icaseo-meeceryobthaseiiiipanataa a ae 313, 162 197, 790 83, 820 31, 552 
Mss domccccccanacteocnsogeeiiioaehuavanieidinddeadiiie 345, 300 212, 803 106, 897 25, 600 
SUB akiddd bb - cass dncdadiddan hase et al 327, 942 200, 162 104, 260 23, 520 

















1 Excludes maternity benefit payments. 


differential was much less than that in 
incidence, discussed below. The fig- 
ures, of course, exclude most illnesses 
of less than 7 days, which are more 
frequent among women than among 
men. 

The sickness experience of the bene- 
ficiaries corresponded generally to 
that of workers covered by other 
sickness benefit systems—that is, sick- 
ness was more frequent and lasted 
longer for older than for younger 
workers; and, considering workers of 
the same age, women were ill more 
often and longer than men. How- 
ever, contrary to Public Health Service 
statistics of sickness among various 
population groups, white men and 
women on the whole were sick oftener 
and longer than Negro men. Since 
most nonwhite workers are found in 
occupations in which turn-over is high 
and employment tends to be intermit- 
tent, many of them may not have 
been working in the railroad industry 
when they became sick. As a result 
they probably were not aware of their 
rights to benefits and so did not apply. 

Regardless of sex or color, the rate 
of incidence of illness (that is, the 
number of cases per 1,000 qualified 
employees) increased markedly for 
each 10-year age group. It rose from 
22 for those under age 25 to 139 for 
those in the ages 56-64. However, the 
rate dropped to 110 for those 65 and 
over. Since 83 percent of the bene- 
ficiaries were white men, the white 
male rates of incidence differed very 
little from those for all beneficiaries. 

The incidence rates for white men 


experience of these organizations, as 
analyzed by the Public Health Service, 
was used widely in making cost esti- 
mates when the sickness insurance 
provisions went before the Congress 
for consideration. The results of the 
studies by the Public Health Service * 
have, up until the present time, been 
recognized as the best available in- 
formation on sickness among white 
male railroad employees. 














Number of cases of 
illness per 1,000 
aes Bebe oc don | 
group White male} members 
qualified | railroad 
sick-benefit 
workers, 
1947-48 
1 
yi 73 124 
Wader 96. Lik ~tcsc- Sh 21 98 
ACR St 25 SRS Bie 39 105 
ig OEE ST 64 116 
PS Oa a ee 96 129 
wR Sais og tll mH 142 157 
65 and over._.............-.- 109 169 











The comparison shows that the 
rates for white men in all ages except 
those 55-64 were much lower among 
the beneficiaries in 1947-48 than in 


‘William M. Gafafer, “Frequency of 
Sickness and Non-Industrial Accidents 
Causing Disability Lasting Eight Calendar 
Days or Longer Among 60,000 White Male 
Railroad Employees, 1930-34, Inclusive,” 
Public Health Reports, Vol. 53, No. 15, Apr. 
15, 1938. 
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1930-34 and that the difference from 
the earlier figures was largest for the 
younger workers. ‘These differences 
probably are due mainly to the new- 
ness of the program and the workers’ 
lack of familiarity with it. As said 
earlier, turn-over in employment is 
most prevalent among younger rail- 
road workers, and it is likely that a 
relatively smaller proportion of quali- 
fied workers in these ages were aware 
of the sickness program and claimed 
benefits. The decrease in the inci- 
dence rate after age 65 in the 1947-48 
figures is probably attributable to the 
earlier retirement in recent years of 
employees in poor health; the em- 
ployees still in active service after 65 
therefore represent a hardier group. 
The establishment of disability and 
age retirement benefits for railroad 
workers and changes in sick-leave 
practices since 1934 have affected the 
rates for 1947-48. Also, the 1947-48 
figures cover the entire industry, in- 
cluding many no longer actively em- 
ployed, while the earlier figures were 
for only six railroads and not all em- 
ployees of those roads. On the other 
hand, the sick-benefit organizations 
required a physical examination of 
prospective members and did not pay 
benefits for certain illnesses or for 
work-connected injuries. 


Maternity Benefits 


The sickness benefit program also 
provides maternity benefits for women 
in railroad employment for the periods 
immediately before and after their 
babies are born. For maternity pe- 
riods begun in the 1948 fiscal year, 
benefits totaling $1,944,000 were paid 
to 4,300 women. The maternity ben- 
eficiary rate was 28 per 1,000 women 
eligible for benefits. Most of these 
beneficiaries were office employees in 
the ages under 30; only a small pro- 
portion were car cleaners or engine 
wipers. Seven-tenths qualified for 
one of the three highest daily benefit 
rates; those who earned from $2,000 
to $2,499 in 1946 and qualified for 
$4.50 per day were most numerous. 





Well over half the maternity ben- 
eficiaries received payment for all the 
116 days in their “maternity periods.” 
Most of the others could not be paid 
for all days because the period began 
before July 1, 1947, the effective date 
of the program, or because they filed 
their application or claim forms too 
late. Still others continued to work 
for a while after the maternity period 
began or returned to work before the 
period ended. 


Financing the Program 


The sickness benefit program is fi- 
nanced jointly with the unemploy- 
ment benefit program by contribu- 
tions received under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. The con- 
tributions are paid entirely by the em- 
ployers.: From July 1, 1939, through 
December 1947, contributions were 
collected under the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act at the rate of 
3 percent of pay roll, excluding earn- 
ings in excess of $300 in any month. 
By June 30, 1948, the balance in the 
unemployment insurance account had 
grown to $956 million. 

By an act of Congress on June 23, 
1948, the uniform contribution rate 
was replaced by a sliding scale retro- 
active to January 1, 1948. If the bal- 
ance is greater than $450 million at 
the end of September the rate for the 
following year is 0.5 percent. The rate 
increases by 0.5 percent for each $50 
million that the balance is below $450 
million. The maximum rate is 3.0 
percent, which is applicable when the 
balance is less than $250 million. Thus 
the rate in effect at the present time 
and for some years to come is 0.5 
percent. 

The amount of benefits paid in the 
first year of the sickness program was 
equal to 0.5 percent of the taxable pay 
roll of $4.9 billion. There are a num- 
ber of factors that contribute to the 
small amount of benefits paid. It 
takes some time for the knowledge of 
a new benefit program to reach the 
widest circles of employees and for 





employees to establish the habit of 
claiming benefits when sick. In the 
meantime there is much sickness for 
which benefits are not claimed. Dur. 
ing the early months of the program, 
also, many applications were received 
at the end of the spell of sickness in- 
stead of at the beginning, which fre. 
quently made it impossible to pay ben. 
efits. 

Another important element which 
kept the net amount of benefits low 
was the large amounts of benefits re. 
covered or withheld to prevent du- 
plication with damage settlements, 
workmen’s compensation for total dis- 
ability, or other social insurance pay- 
ments. The amounts recovered or 
withheld in 1947-48 formed nearly 10 
percent of the net amount of bene- 
fits (table 4). By far the largest 
amount recovered or withheld—about 
two-thirds—resulted from a concur- 
rent entitlement to other social insur- 
ance benefits. Most of these were 
railroad retirement annuities for age 
or disability. Most of the remainder 
was recovered as a resu't of damage 
settlements. 

Maternity benefits amounted to 0.03 
percent of taxable pay roll. Three 
factors tended toward a larger amount 
of maternity benefits than is likely to 
be the case in the future. First, the 
number of women employed on the 
railroads has declined since 1946, the 
base year for the benefit year 1947-48, 
Second, labor turn-over has also de- 
clined since then, so that fewer 
women, in relation to average em- 
ployment, will be eligible for benefits. 
And finally, a declining birth rate will 
reduce the number of applications and 
amount of benefits. 

It is expected that benefit payments 
for the second year of operations of 
the sickness benefit program will be 
larger, principally because of in- 
creased familiarity of railroad em- 
ployees with it and with the require- 
ments for benefits. Benefits for the 


second year, it is estimated, will total 
about $35 million, of which $2 million 
will be maternity benefits. 
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. £ blind represents a considerable under- 
Notes and Brief Repo rts statement of the number of Bilal pei 
sons receiving some form of assist- 
Postwar Trends in Aid to approximately 71,000 in Septem- ance. ; 
h Bli d ber 1945. Since the close of World Among the more immediate factors 
to the n War II, the Nation-wide increase has _ responsible for the steady increase in 
More persons were receiving aid to been both uninterrupted and appre- the number of recipients of aid to the 
the blind in December 1948 than ever ciable. In December 1948, 21 percent blind since the fall of 1945 are those 
before. Nearly 86,000 recipients were more recipients were on the rollsthan related to the termination of hostili- 
isted in the 48 States, the District in September 1945. ties. For many blind persons, as for 
of Columbia, and Hawaii—8 percent In most States, needy blind persons many other types of dependent per- 
more than at the program’s previous who are 65 years of age or over have sons, an important source of support 
peak in September 1942. Though re- Some choice as to whether they will during the war was allowances from 
cent BULLETIN articles have analyzed receive aid to the blind or old-age relatives serving in the armed forces. 
trends in recipient rates for old-age SSistamce. Consequently, the num- With demobilization, however, this 
istance! and aid to dependent ber of persons receiving aid to the  service-connected income was no 
2 
I ‘ees nemeanie onaciiat Table 1.—Aid to the blind: Number of recipients, June ond December 
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1945-48 | 
made because no current estimate of _ fee 
the number of blind persons in the 1945 1946 1947 1948 
United States is available. In gen- pe 
eral, however, the trend has been the J Decem-| ; Decem-| 5 Decem-| y, Decem- 
same for all three programs; the sim- de We tees dl ees cs mee 
, | 
ilarity of the patterns for old-age as- pepe: 
ino... wate, soe! 71, 109 | 71, 454 | 73,945 | 76,680 | 79,033 | 81,147 | 83,346 787 
sistance and aid to the blind is shown : — renee BS 
in the accompanying chart. Total, approved plans.........! 55,465 | 55,623 | 57,616 | 59,878 | 62,085 | 63,795 | 65,797 | 67,961 
aie tt S| wel | | “es a as ae 
r ee ee ee 
Trend in number of recipients of aid  ‘{ivansas 1,218 | 1,136] 1,194] 1,317] 1,473} 1,549] 1,631] 1,699 
to the blind and old-age assistance, California... ............... 5,415 | 5,501 | 5,904 | 6,210| 6,440] 6,863] 7,404/ 8 148 
wanes amen S| 3] 2] 3] 8) sls] 
enneNNbUs <2.0;5.<5.-.0--cecatece 1 135 1 
[January 1942= 100} TON out laa) alo Sah ed che (2) 9 48 116 124 127 131 
INDEX District of Columbia...._.........---. 193 197 204 24} 217] 219 218 
120 SRS TE 2,268 | 2,306} 2,387] 2525| 2654| 2758| 2861| 2976 
Te on pesareeeptraisiiniaraiicel 2,020| 2,016| 2000| 2171| 2205) 2216| 2330| 2429 
ell 3 «..intnieetessiibtlin aanbbaeae’ 64 62 62 65 67 78 78 90 
eli hl eet he Abe ee 206 199 202} 203/ 215| 204 199 204 
SSFP SICA EREI SEL) Si 5,149 | 5,005 | 4,986 | 4,893 | 4,855| 4,730| 4,642| 4, 562 
7 Li URIs: teerue-enitiemsententiancth 2,025 | 1,926} 1,929] 1,917| 1,900) 1,915] 1,901] 1,856 
> — DM <i 1,253 | 1,200] 1,220] 1,241| 1223] 1206| 1:207| 1,208 
pO eee 1, 1,046 | 1,080) 1,118] 1,126 907 858 820 
MIL <0c -coscoceanunieaaanal 1,576 | 1,556 | 1,552} 1,500} 1,705} 1,849] 1,890} 1,938 
re tars | “sos| 778 | 'as| vat) aoe | ver] ess 
EE ae ee EN ANE YH 
AID. TO THE BLIND f "SE ERA CERR IN RS PIE S20 438 432 455 467 467 465 464 406 
7} NI Massachusetts... 950 | 1,008 | 1,068} 1,135| 1,187| 1,240] 1,257] 1,294 
\ Mich . 4 1,251 | 1,274] 1,330] 1,360| 1,425! 1,466| 1,522| 1,588 
Pre /) Minnesota... -.--| 947} '98} ‘947| ‘O42] ‘O81 | Loa} 1058} Los 
assistance |\ / Mississippi 1,456 | 1,459 1,641 | 1,864 | 2,093) 2003) 2132] 2,389 
ERC RERI ES sans #916 | #.817| #.916| #872| #830! #,798| 2,800| #770 
1. Eppheedocrstpernaessauieionanid 324 337 359 366 393 420| 444 465 
90 | Nebraska nee cecsecctipcdcbeecdf. 01) BT el ae ee ee 526 
AAS LE ce SS TET 28 29 24 27 27 28 29 27 
New Hampoehive..............20.0...2. 269 284 293 289 296 300 316 
pO a ee rae 534 532 550 573 589 624 632 638 
New Merico...........................| 246 236 245 272; 26) 401 416 422 
2 New York...................._.-......| 2,920] 3,036} 3.088] 3,216| 3,384] 3,380] 3,546] 3,625 
= a J North Carolina..................-....| 2.334] 2427| 2587| 2706| 2835] 2990| 3271| 3471 
1942 1944 1946 1948 roby RT ae ae ee eee 113 ++ on ai 2 2 oan 2a 2 ios 
> GR RRS WI ans 3,017 041 096 1 
Asharp reduction in the number of Oregon on onnnnsnnnnemeeee| OO | | oe al 
PS eres aes Reve 2,700 | 12,985 | 13,390 | 13, 4,091 | 1h, 4 ‘ 
recipients of aid to the blind began PrP er aes 103 108 lll 123 137 140 143 147 
in the fall of 1942 and continued un- South Carolina....................... 922 969 | 1,039] 1,107] 1,192] 1,278] 1,311| 1,342 
yp aaagel 1945, shortly after VJ- South Dakota.....--------.----e--- 2] me], ae] ms] me] ae] me) ame 
. = ED < br sdons cre weceuuecacéaotinita rt ’ ’ ’ ’ , ” 
er nes 4.625 | 4.542 | 4.885 | 8128] 5.201| 5.469] 5,606| 5,795 
cent—from 79,000 in September 1942 Utah... -.-...-..... 127 134 M1 143 147 M40 171 14 
—_—— -— WOR Lic’, .. cats be dsdocules ababeaa 144 166 165 
1 ‘ eee 960} 981/| 1,060| 1,115] 1,176} 1,197| 1,323 
per allges Perkins, “Trends in Recip- = witnineton. 2222. 53 | 596 | 634| '647| 642) 648| 674] 680 
for Old-Age Assistance,” So- West Virginia........................ 823 812 842 859 876 883 879 877 
cial Security Bulletin, October 1948. PRE RE Fae ERT 1,400 | 1,377} 1,338 1,309} 1,203] 1,282 200} 1,311 
*Elizabeth T. Alling, “Trends in Recip- Wyoming...............--..-.-..----- 112 116 111 113 99 114 116 105 
lent Rates for Aid to Dependent Chil- 








dren,” Social Security Bulletin, November BS. ape pty oy = py programs administered without Federal participation. Alaska does not ad- 

1948, 2 First payments made November 1945. 
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longer available. Similarly, expanded 
wartime employment opportunities 
for some blind persons or members of 
their families with marginal employ- 
ability ended with the war. As a re- 
sult, many blind persons turned to 
public assistance for their mainte- 
nance. 

Other factors have undoubtedly 
contributed to the increase in the 
number of persons receiving aid to 
the blind. Among these is the in- 
crease in the total population, par- 
ticularly the steadily rising proportion 
of aged persons, since it is in this group 
that certain of the more prevalent 
types of blindness are found. It is 
also possible that some additions to 
the rolls are a direct consequence of 
curtailed activities for the prevention 
of blindness and conservation of sight 
among the civilian population during 
the war, when large numbers of medi- 
cal personnel, including ophthalmolo- 
gists, were assigned to the armed 
forces. 


State Variations 

In 1945 the wartime decline in re- 
cipient rolls either continued or lev- 
eled off in a majority of the States 
with programs of aid to the blind. 

Individual State trends since the 
fall of 1945 assume many different 
patterns. Broadly, however, they fall 
into three main groups. By far the 
largest group—-almost three-fourths 
of the States with programs of aid to 
the blind—consists of States with 
generally rising case loads, though in 
many the changes were not continu- 
ously upward. An expanding case load 
does not always reflect, however, a 
real increase in the number of de- 
pendent blind persons but may re- 
fiect rather a transfer to the program 
of blind persons already receiving 
some other form of public assistance, 
chiefly old-age assistance. An illus- 
tration is found in Utah, where the 
number of recipients of aid to the 
blind remained at approximately 145 
from early in 1946 to June 1948, when 
the number rose to 171, an increase 
of about 20 percent. This rise is ex- 
plained by the fact that some aged 
blind persons who had been receiv- 
ing old-age assistance transferred to 
the aid to the blind program when 
the new lien provisions became effec- 
tive in old-age assistance. In Dela- 
ware the consistently growing case 
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load reflects, in the main, a develop- 
ing program which began operating 
under the Social Security Act in No- 
vember 1945. 

Included in the second and much 
smaller group, comprising nine States, 
are those in which there is no very 
significant postwar movement in 
cases, either upward or downward, ex- 
cept for small month-to-month shifts 
in the number of recipients. 

For six States—Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Maine, and Wiscon- 
sin—there is evidence that the num- 
ber of recipients of aid to the blind 
is contracting. The postwar decline 
in some of these States is a continua- 
tion of a downward movement that 
had been in progress for some time. 
The reasons for these reductions nec- 
essarily vary from State to State. 

More liberal provisions for the old- 
age assistance program have been re- 
sponsible for some of the decline. In 
Colorado, for example, an eligible 
aged blind person without any income 
has since 1947 been able to get a much 
higher payment under old-age as- 
sistance than under aid to the blind. 

The general deciine in the number 
of recipients of aid to the blind in 
Wisconsin, commencing in 1941, is at- 
tributed in part to the improved eco- 
nomic situation during and after the 
war, and in part to the provision of 
vocational rehabilitation and training 
services enabling blind persons to be- 
come self-supporting. This State an- 
ticipates that the rolls will be main- 
tained at a lower level than in the 
past for these reasons and also be- 
cause some aged persons who become 
blind while they are receiving old- 
age assistance prefer to continue re- 
ceiving aid under that program. 

Individual States have made con- 
siderable effort not only to reduce the 
amount of blindness but also to ren- 
der blindness less of a handicap for 
those whose vision cannot be restored. 
In some States with active programs 
for the prevention of blindness and 
for sight conservation, the State su- 
pervising ophthalmologist has studied 
the causes of loss of sight among 
those receiving aid to the blind (or 
among those on the State register for 
the blind) in order that recipients 
may be helped to avail themselves of 
services for medical eye treatment. 
Even among blind persons in the up- 











per ages, who constitute the largest 
proportion of recipients of aid to the 
blind, there are some individuals who 
can be returned to economic usefy). 


ness through appropriate eye surgery, — 


Moreover, full use of available sery. 
ices for vocational rehabilitation 


should increase self-support among — 





employable blind persons and con. 


tribute to some reduction in the neeg 
for assistance. 


Budget Summary, 
1949-50 


Security, Health, and Welfare ) 


Expenditures 


The President, in his budget mes- 


sage for the fiscal year 1949-50, pro- 
posed additional measures for social 
welfare, health, and security.’ 


proposals would be Federal! outlays of 
$6.5 billion from the general account 
and trust funds, as opposed to $48 
billion expected expenditures under 
present programs (table 1). The ma- 
jor part of the difference is attributa- 
ble to proposed changes in old-age 
and survivors insurance and to the in- 
clusion of disability insurance; it is 
estimated that outlays of the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
would be increased by $1.5 billion in 
the fiscal year 1950 on these counts, 
An additional expenditure of $150 mil- 





‘See “Social Security Recommenda- 
tions: Excerpts from the President's Mes- 
sages,’ Social Security Bulletin, January 
1949. 


Table 1.—Summary of estimated es- 
penditures for social welfare, health, 
and security under present and 
posed legislation, fiscal year 19 


{In millions] 





Expenditures 











Source of funds Pres- Pro- 
| ent 
Total | tegis- ieee 
| lation 
| 
Total...... | $6,518 | $4,784 | $1,704 
General funds_.__....... 2,509 | 2,425 M4 
Trust funds, total........| 4,009 | 2,359 1,680 
Old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund_.| 2, 245 745 1,0 
Unemployment trust 
eae NI 1,170 | 1,020 150 
Railroad retirement ac- 
COUN Si. . ede. 317 317 |...-s=0- 
Federal employees’ re- 
tirement funds_ ..__- 277 277 |\s-<senee 








Source: The Budget of the United States Goverament 
for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1950. 
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lion would be necessary to meet the 
costs of extended coverage and im- 
proved benefits under unemployment 
insurance. The proposed expansion 
of the social insurance system would 
be self-financed through trust fund 
operations. 

Federal expenditures for social wel- 
fare, health, and security, excluding 
those from the trust funds, are esti- 
mated at $2.5 billion under the com- 
bined present and proposed legisla- 
tion (table 2). Of this amount, $65 
million would be the cost of proposed 
revisions in the public aid program 
and $15 million would cover the initial 
administrative costs of the proposed 
medical care program, which would 
make provision for a national system 
of health insurance and improved 
services and facilities for public health 
and medical care. The proposed lib- 
eralization of benefits for Federal em- 
ployees’ accident compensation would 
eost an additional $4 million. The 
remaining $2.4 billion represents esti- 
mated expenditures under present 
legislation. 

The total expenditures budgeted for 
social welfare, health, and security 


programs, present and proposed, ex- 
clusive of outlays from trust funds, 
would amount to about 6 percent of 
all general Federal expenditures in the 
fiscal year 1950. Slightly under two- 
thirds of this amount is for social wel- 
fare, health, and security programs 
administered by the Federal Security 
Agency. Included under present leg- 
islation in the field of health are a 
proposed increase of about $10 mil- 
lion in Federal grants to States for 
general health services, new grants 
under the National Heart Act of 1948, 
grants for initial surveys under the 
Water Pollution Control Act, and 
additional contract authority to 
maintain the volume of hospital 
construction. 

In addition, the President recom- 
mended removal of the present statu- 
tory limitation on the amount of gen- 
eral health grants so that in later 
years larger amounts can be made 
available for the further improve- 
ment and expansion of local public 
health services. “It is clearly more 
desirable,” he said, “to follow this 
course than to add new and separate 
grant programs or to continue to ex- 


Table 2.—Expenditures and recommended appropriations for social welfare, 
health, and security programs ' 


{In millions] 





Program or agency 





Expenditures | 
| 





Appro- 
Estimated priations, 
1949-50 








Total, including proposed legislation _ __. 
Total, excluding proposed legislation - 


Unemployment insurance and placement services: # 
Federal Security Agency 2 
Railroad Retirement Board -- 

Department of Labor_-... 
Retirement and dependency insurance: 
Railroad Retirement Board ____. ‘ 
ee Socustty Agency and others___ 
Assistance to aged and other special groups: 
Federal Security Agency: 
Public assistance: 
Present law. -._..........-- 
Proposed legislation __- 
Vocational rehabilitation and other ior 
School lunch program (Department o' 

Promotion of public health: 
Federal Security Agency: 

nt programs _.. 


Proposed legislation (medical c: are insurance system). 


Federal Works Agency and other 


Crime control and correction (Department of Justice and other) 84 | 90 


Accident compensation: 
Federal a Age —s "sages? le eet 
Other programs _. . 


£ ..| $2,009 | 


Agriculture) aah 


eo. Ce rk 





$2,115 
2,115 


a 2,009 | 





71 | 137 
15 15 


| 
- 
i 








! Excludes trust accounts. 


? Includes other authorizations of $91 million for public health and $1 million for crime control and corree- 
tion. In addition, the budget includes $40 million of appropriations recommended to liquidate prior-year 


contract authorizations, not shown here. 


: ¥ Classified under labor in the 1950 budget and not under social welfare, and health, and security as in earlier 


Source: The Budget of the United States Government for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 19650. 
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pand existing specialized health pro- 
grams.” 

Almost three-fifths of the estimated 
social welfare, health, and security 
expenditures for 1949-50 and about 
90 percent of estimated 1949-50 Fed- 
eral Security Agency expenditures, 
exclusive of trust fund outlays, would 
be in the form of Federal grants-in- 
aid. Federal grants have become in- 
creasingly more significant in the 
public finance picture in recent years. 
Recommended appropriations for all 
Federal grants-in-aid to State and 
local governments, 1948-49 and 1949- 
50, are estimated to aggregate $1.9 
billion in 1948-49 and $2.3 billion in 
1949-50 under both present and pro- 
posed legislation; these amounts rep- 
resent about 5 and 6 percent of total 
Federal budgetary expenditures in 
the respective years. 


Appropriations 

The budget submitted by the Presi- 
dent recommends for the Social Se- 
curity Administration for 1949-50 
total appropriations and transfers of 
$1,335 million—$180 million more than 
the total estimated for the current 
fiscal year. In both years, about 95 
percent of the appropriations repre- 
sents grants to States, of which more 
than 85 percent is earmarked for pub- 
lic assistance. 

Appropriations requested for the 
three special public assistance pro- 
grams under present legislation are 
12 percent or $110 million higher than 
the total requested for 1948-49 be- 
cause of increased recipient rates and 
higher average payments. Also rec- 
ommended is an additional appropria- 
tion of $65 million for grants to States 
to improve the present public assist- 
ance system and to help cover State 
relief payments to persons not now 
eligible for assistance from Federal 
grants. Appropriations for maternal 
and child health services, services for 
crippled children, and child welfare 
services would be the same for both 
years, while grants for unemployment 
insurance and employment service ad- 
ministration would be about $5 million 
higher in 1949-50 than in 1948-49 
(table 3). 

Administrative expenses of the 
Social Security Administration in 
1949-50 are estimated at $55 million, 
4 percent above those for 1948-49. 
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Recommended appropriations in the 
2 fiscal years are shown in table 3, 
by bureaus. 

The $1,335 million recommended for 
appropriation to the Social Security 
Administration for 1949-50 represents 
3 percent of all proposed Federal ap- 
propriations for that year. In addi- 
tion, it is estimated that $3.4 billion 
will be paid out of the two social se- 
curity trust funds for old-age and 
survivors insurance and for unem- 
ployment insurance (table 4). 


Trust Fund Operations 


The proposals for which estimates 
are presented in trust account opera- 
tions include extension of coverage 
under the old-age and survivors in- 
surarice program to an additional 25 
million gainfully employed persons 
(including agricultural and domestic 
employces, farmers, and other self- 
employed persons), increases in indi- 
vidual benefits and in the maximum 
amount of taxable earnings under this 
program, and inclusion of disability 
benefits; provision is also made for an 
earlier benefit age for women and an 


istrative and other 





allowance of higher part-time earn- 
ings. Immediate proposals with re- 
spect to old-age and survivors insur- 
ance contributions include raising the 
contribution rate on July 1, 1949, to 
14% percent on employers and workers 
in presently covered employment in- 
stead of on the present statutory date 
set for this increase, January 1, 1950. 
Some additions to the pay-roll tax 
rates will be required in order that 
the whole social insurance system will 
continue to be substantially self-sup- 
porting. Increased coverage and 
higher benefits under the unemploy- 
ment insurance programs (table 4) 
are also proposed. 

Proposals for a national system of 
health insurance and improved serv- 
ices and facilities for public health 
and medical care would increase re- 
ceipts under pay-roll contributions, 
but it is not contemplated that any 
health insurance benefits will be paid 
out in 1949-50. Budget estimates with 
respect to the pay-roll tax for medi- 
cal care insurance assume a rate of 0.5 
percent on earnings up to $4,800, be- 
ginning January 1, 1950. 


The budget message includes, in ad- 
dition to expenditures, estimated re- 
ceipts and other transactions of the 
social welfare, health, and security 
trust fund accounts. The recom- 
mended broadening of social insur- 
ance would increase both the receipts 
and expenditures of the present trust 
funds. For the very near future, the 
immediate increase in pay-roll con- 
tributions would be somewhat greater 
than the increase in benefit outlays, 
The major social welfare, health, and 
security trust funds are expected to 
add $3 billion (net) to their assets 
during the fiscal year 1949-50 and an 
additional net amount of $540 million 
under new proposals. “This will help,” 
the President said, “to reduce infla- 
tionary pressures and build a cushion 
of consumers’ purchasing power 
against possible future recession.” 

Receipts of the Federal Government 
in 1947-48 totaled $42.2 billion; for 
1948-49 they are estimated at $39.6 
billion and for 1949-50 at $41.0 billion. 
Social insurance tax collections for 
the year ended June 30, 1948 
amounted to $4,019 million; for the 


Table 3.—Appropriations, transfers, and expenditures, Social Security Administration, for grants to States and admin- 
expenses,‘ fiscal years 1947-48, 1948-49, and 1949-50 (including present and proposed legislation) 









































[In thousands] 
Appropriations ! Expenditures 
| 
Actual, : mended, | Actual 
1S | xctunt Anticipated) 1949-80 | THE | ass ty | sono 
supplement 
Total, Social ne = yd I i ene naan $933, 142 | $1, 003, 520 $151, 354 | $1, 335, 135 $039, 252 | $1,184,673 | $1,341,300 

{> - ae socccccecesccytheedn ans 884, 245 949, 000 151,055 | 1, 280,000 888, 533 | 1, 129, 625 1, 286, 125 

Salaries ED AS GRE 2 TS RS a eS ae ae 45, 028 52, 523 271 55, 135 46, 301 52, 869 55, 132 

iii nsdiaiiniertiiteatnatncercnsctlinsies EE ee TN he eae 3, 870 2, 197 2 SRR 4,418 2,179 8 

Bureau of Employment Security: 
Grants to States, unemployment insurance and employment service ad- 

i ee te a Oi ss enw ncectnbecnotetesace 133, 245 130, 000 | 55 135, 000 133, 048 129, 462 135, 019 
en eeetonnenccccccasserdanasatesees 4, 689 5, 804 | 150 4, 450 4, 651 5, 960 4, 481 
es whvedccdbcccocccchbboce}tesanwbbbunpee 3,170 Sit Acaroarconce beeubanaeul 3, 659 1, 854 3 

Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: 
Salaries and expenses 3_ 35, 055 i Sn 46, 870 35, 055 42,779 46, 870 
BR NS EE SE ESTEE Vy COE os ae 700 277 | SES eee 700 S06 1.nsccnkeeen 
Bureau of Public Assistance: 
Grants to States, public assistance.__-_..................-...---.-.----..- 726, 000 797, 000 151, 000 1, 123, 000 731, 989 975, 285 1, 128,000 
Salaries and expenses_..................--......-..- woah gainnanieliibisbubia 1,150 1,350 45 1,350 1,151 1,3 1 
Children’s Bureau: 
Grants to States, maternal and child welfare........................-...-- 22, 000 DE Beenaneecwden 22, 000 21, 429 24, 215 23, 106 
Grants to States, emergency maternity and infant care...............-.-.. Sg eeeeE Fs SE RRS Mibiedapeae 2, 067 062 | ..ccceseune 
LL CRUG Soe SUsiee hon cca ccth once cckececnsmucscaneces 1, 181 1, 530 61 1, 589 1, = a 1, 569 
a sd caenccneabiibas ace th o< onddbbebacdiocmadlansenaébcocs eoccccoseses 1 ‘ soaeeiiabanal 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions: 
a a. s wabeeccocescoubbooaees GEE Mitedacddsasindabocccact 200 TE tittdncunanden 176 
Office of Neteaaener 
Supervision of Federal credit unions (special account) - - ..................-|......------ UE Ss nremndinins Te Ciiealecianite 598 439 
i ali nhc ddiemtiniins biieeinmoceccacocsecbepeccnces 2, 470 235 | 14 258 3, 720 638 260 
ea in adinanencaccs enna cecoceu ting eiaickstpisheuncliiihidalechhiiucascete)a |-----22-ce2-|---eeeeennee 20 |. woe 














1 For purposes of comparison, includes transfers from the old-age and survivors 


insurance trust fund and oprreeretions and transfers to the U. 8. Employment 
Service and the Bureau of al Credit Unions before their consolidation into 
the Social Security A ion. Excludes appropriations to and expendi- 
tures from working funds 


Insurance Corporation. 


2 Includes appropriations to the U. 8. Employment Service for grants to States 


for alee service administration and administrative expenses, 1947-48, 
and expenditures under 


these appropriations in 1947-48 and 1948-49. 


Social Security 


3 Includes transfers from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund: 1948. 
$35, 054, grag $39,805,100; 1950, $43,266,000. 


‘ Includes expenditures in 1947-48 from fees collected by the Federal Deposit 


Source: The Budget of the United States Government for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1950. 
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Table 5.—Social 


Table 4.—Social welfare, health, and security trust fund operations, fiscal years 
1949-50 re existing’and 


1947-48, 1948-49, and 


tae ng 
1948-49, 





















































{In millions] tion, fiscal \years ul 
— 
Estimated [In millions] 
Fund and item pen 
1948-49 1949-50 Estimated 
Federal eee and survivors insurance trust fund: 1948-49 |19 49-5 
Appropriations (equal to Federal insurance contributions). ......- $1, 616 $1, 754 $2, 420 
SRN 6 re SESTE 00s 555 TESTE SE ~o  eabeeeda 266 Total_._..............| $4,019 | $4,147 | $7,218 
dle Deislation extending coverage, raising tax bese and add- 
A meeay ar rpaeeh wa paceseaeass wee iT wey re 1,700 Old-age and agen in- 
tures efit an m rative expenses surance, total......... 2, 659 936 727 
Pristing ciel tion Dah aeedbbandsarecceonasaimmiakaiaeiimeamssliiada 559 656 745 Con- * ‘ 
|” EERE SERS ERI + RBI Bist ee 82 Te BS 1, 500 tributions Act 
Net accurnulation (including proposed legislation). ................- 1,248 1,330 2,141 Existing legislation_..| 1,616 |. 1,754 2, 420 
Total assets of fund as of June 30...............-..--.....-.-....---- 110,047 11,377 13, 518 Proposed ——, Fe. 1,700 
Investments in United States securities as of Jume 30...............- 1 9, 987 11, 267 13, 408 Medical care ce 
— trust fund: per, tax (pro- pl 
Detoaits by States and railroad unemployment taxes_._........_. 1,148 991 1,017 al employees ite | 
Di itennebcsetdgncasauecceqneeesanbeentaenoastbdalohbanebs 165 181 185 tirement acts t_.__..__ 486 566 693 
ee aang coverage and improving benefits. ..|_._.........}......---... 230 Carriers Taxing Act_._-. 557 616 654 
tures: 
tate and railroad unemployment withdrawals. -..............--. 856 963 1,020 vues ployment insur- 
lation _ - Ee RRS KONE “2 150 a 1,360 | 1,211 1,491 
Net accumulation (including proposed Tegisiation).- oenusedeaveneth. 457 209 262 Unsenpioymall a 
Total assets of fund as of June 30 hid dicudiins 18, 323 8, 532 8, 794 ance con: 
Investments in United States securities as of June 30...---------___- 1 8, 298 8, 507 8, 769 Federal poten 
—* retirement account: ? Donate ae 208 = 239 
tates 2_. 007 
onsets SD PED COSCO «. 5.5. snin dhoccntbencecdcccoceeschs 758 565 716 Proposed legislation <a ra ae, SA s 
Interest on investments... bo dntvinntné 39 51 62 Railroad Unemploy- 
Expenditures (benefit payments, salaries, ‘and expenses). --22- =o -- 222 289 317 ment Insurance Act#| 145 |_-_..... 24 
Net accumulation _- nacegsinbinasccentidpesatasd 575 327 461 
Federal employees’ retirement funds: | 
Recei 
Scary deductions and transfers from budget accounts ..........-. 486 £06 63 clean fo ths earthen, aah Deena 
ay ae ange ee ete PaaS eee: ee : Railroad and disability 
ditures (annuities, refunds, and expenses).................... 244 274 277 
RS ea eee 350 | 412 555 pe. pe med wenn e = in the un- 
Medical care insurance trust fund (proposed legislation): 3 Represents railroad unem tneurance 
eee from ene eae. Peers RG: i 22M I bo poneo asian dep -meney ed contributions shown as a respt fem in the budget 
itures nefit payments) wae eeewwww esc scwen ween none) nena ne enn nn| enn e nen enone o---- 
vais se-anso ot eet ok bediadibic al cde ceed a eS ee 
rae Oe rsa = - account of the Federal, quampleymnest Greet fond. 
1Data from the Daily Statement of ¢ : urce: Budget of the United States Government 
Treasury for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1950, unless fi ry Fictt Your Daten’ pity | — Government 
Adjusted for proposed changes in legislation. otherwise noted. or ear ‘une 30, . 


current fiscal year and for 1949-50 
they are expected to be $4,147 million 
and $7,218 million, respectively (table 
5). For 1949-50 the total includes 
estimated receipts of $2,190 million 
under proposed legislation, including 
tax receipts for medical care insur- 
ance. The higher level of taxable 
wages, expanded coverage, and higher 
contribution rates account for the 
large increase in estimated receipts in 
1949-50. Federal social insurance 
contributions, as estimated for 1949- 
50, would amount to 13.7 percent of 
all Federal budgetary receipts; in 
1948-49, this ratio was 6.9 percent. 
All social insurance benefit pay- 
Ments are made directly from the 
trust funds, which accumulate re- 
serves against future benefit pay- 
ments. It is estimated that the addi- 
tional old-age and disability pay-roll 
tax collections under proposed legis- 
lation would amount to $1.7 billion, 
while the increase in expenditures 
would come to $1.5 billion. Under 
combined present and proposed legis- 
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lation, total benefit payments are ex- 
pected to increase from $656 million 
in 1948-49 to $2,245 million in 1949- 
50. The anticipated excess of receipts 
over expenditures will make possible 
the acquisition of new securities 
amounting to $1.3 billion in 1948-49 
and $2.1 billion in 1949-50. The total 
assets of the fund are expected to 
reach $11.4 billion by June 30, 1949, 
and $13.5 billion at the end of the 
fiscal year 1949-50. 

The unemployment trust fund is 
directly affected by the level of eco- 
nomic activity. The estimates of re- 
ceipts and expenditures submitted in 
the budget for 1950 anticipate con- 
tinued high employment at high 
wages. Receipts for the fiscal year 
1948 were $1,313 million; they are 
estimated at $1,172 million for the 
current fiscal year and, if the proposed 
legislation is enacted, at $1,432 million 
for 1949-50. Expenditures for these 
years are $856 million, $963 million, 
and $1,170 million, respectively. The 
net addition to the fund would be $209 


million in the currcnt year and $262 
million next year. The assets of the 
fund at the end of the fiscal year 1950 
are estimated at $8.8 billion. 

Receipts of the proposed medical 
care insurance trust fund are esti- 
mated at $260 million in 1949-50. 
Present plans call for increased con- 
tributions for this purpose in subse- 
quent years. No outlays for benefits 
are planned in 1949-50. 


Employers, Workers, 
and Wages, Third 
Quarter, 1948 


The estimated 41 million workers 
with taxable wages from employment 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance in July-September 1948 rep- 
resent a 0.5-percent increase over the 
number in April-June. The esti- 
mated number of workers employed 
in covered industries during the quar- 
ter was 42.4 million, or 3.2 percent 
larger than the total in the preceding 
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quarter. The difference between 
these figures results from the fact 
that wages in excess of $3,000 paid 
by an employer to an employee in 
covered employment in any year are 
not taxable. Some workers in cov- 
ered employment in the third quarter 
had already been paid wages totaling 
$3,000 by their employers in the first 
2 quarters of the year. The number 
of workers with taxable wages and 
the number of workers in covered in- 
dustries in the third quarter were 2.5 
and 3.7 percent larger, respectively, 
than in 1947. For the year 1948 as a 
whole, covered employment is esti- 
mated at 50 million, 1.6 percent above 
the 1947 figure. 

Both average taxable wages and 
average wages in covered industries 
in the third quarter of 1948, estimated 
at $520 and $599, respectively, were 
6.6 percent higher than in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1947. As com- 
pared with the second quarter of 1948, 
however, average wages in covered 
industries declined 1.2 percent. This 
decline was a resumption, after a 2- 
year interruption, of the usual sea- 
sonal pattern reflecting the entrance 
of young workers into the labor mar- 
ket either temporarily during the 
summer vacation or permanently 


when they finish school. Average 
taxable wages dropped 7.8 percent 
during the quarter as a result of the 
operation of the $3,000 limitation on 
taxable wages. During 1948, average 
wages in covered industries reached 
$2,040, an increase of 8.4 percent over 
the 1947 average. 

Almost 2.8 million employers re- 
ported the payment of taxable wages 
during the third quarter of 1948, 5.0 
percent more than in the third quar- 
ter of 1947 and 1.9 percent more than 
in the second quarter of 1948. 


Civil-Service Refunds 


More than $70 million in contribu- 
tions was refunded during 1948 to 
some 270,000 employees who left the 
Federal civil service. In 1947, 683,000 
former Federal employees received 
$155.9 million in refunds. 

The average amount refunded in- 
creased only slightly during the year. 
The average refund was $258 for the 
first 6 months and $264 for the second 
half of the year, as compared with 
$204 and $263 for the same periods 
of 1947. Some of the year’s increase 
in the average may be attributed to 
the fact that Federal employees leav- 
ing the service may now withdraw 


their contributions if they have hag 
less than 10 years of service; before 


July 1947, contributions could be — 
withdrawn only if the employees hag _ 
less than 5 years of service with the — 


Federal Government. 


Number and amount of civil-service 











refunds, by specified period, 1940~4g1 
[In thousands] | 
Refunds 
Period — 
Number | Amount 
Calendar year 

iE ddeend odianguaiptnemitmabeedidel 17.8 $3, 
See Se aha ness: 32.4 4, 
I i sic cen tiienhchliinenldiinn ste 67.3 6, 
rn a egret 204.3 10, 
DE cokiettdanhbdcthseeipes ode 704.2 42, 
i tt ie Aten 858.1 80, 
Ph Unncneabbictithenminind 1, 599.5 238, 
Pl vknisnaibsbbinwdgibinewios 683.0 155, 
January-June............- 398. 3 81, 
July-December... ........- 234.7 “4, 
Si citninttiinenstentederietgutl 271.2 70, 
January-June_............ 148.7 38, 
July-December. .........- 122.4 32, 
SIT cinceriniadheniettinabmabinitie 21.2 5, 
pO erate pie 26.5 7 
September .............. 14.9 3, 
ks 4 tdbeenenke onus 20. 4 5, 
November. ............. 19.6 5, 

itsatecéndersed 19.9 5,214 











administered by the Civil Service Comm % 
ar Department refunds for July- 
ber; see foo 


Decem tnote 3. 
4 Includes $13,926,000 refunded during the fiscal 


year ended June 30, 1946, to 183,500 civilian employees 
of the War Department. 


Source: Civil Service Commission, 





Recent Publications in the Field 
of Social Security” 


Social Security Adminis- 
tration 


Bureau OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Comparison of State Unemployment 
Insurance Laws as of October 1948. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1948. 9l pp. 25 cents. 


Bureav OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Hire the Handicapped, It’s Good 
Business for the Employer, for the 
Worker, for the Community—A 


*Prepared in the Library, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. The inclusion of prices of 
publications in this list is intended as a 
service to the reader, but orders must be 
directed to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Administration 
or the Federal Security Agency. Federal 
publications for which prices are listed 
should be ordered from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Program Guide for the Use of Staff 

Members and Committee Chairmen 

in Planning State and Local Pro- 

grams. Prepared by the Bureau of 

Employment Security, United States 

Employment Service, in cooperation 

with the Federal Interagency Com- 

mittee on Employment of the 

Physically Handicapped and the 

President’s Committee on National 

Employ the Physically Handicapped 

Week. Washington: U.S. Govt. 

Print. Off., 1948. 24 pp. 

Discusses the findings of a 2-year 
study of the actual work records of 
workers with at least a 50-percent 
physical disability and those of unim- 
paired workers in 109 plants. 


General 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. A 
Survey of Contemporary Economics. 
Edited by Howard S. Ellis. Phila- 


delphia: The Blakiston Co., 1948, 
490 pp. $4.75. 


Traces the significant developments 
in economics during the past 15 years, 
Includes Employment Theory and 
Business Cycles, by William Feliner; 
Federal Budgeting and Fiscal Policy, 
by Arthur Smith; Economics of Labor, 
by Lloyd G. Reynolds; and Develop- 
ment and Use of National Income 
Data, by Carl S. Shoup. 


ARGENTINA. INSTITUTO NACIONAL DE 
PREVISION SOCIAL. CAMARA GREMIAL. 
Pensamiento y Accién de la Caémara 
Gremial Durante el Periodo 1945- 
1946. Buenos Aires: Secretaria de 
Trabajo y Previsién, 1948. 140 pp. 
Summarizes the first 2 years of op- 

eration of the Occupational Chamber 
of the Argentine National Social In- 
surance Institute—the advisory body 
composed of the employer and em- 
ployee representatives who constitute 
the board of directors of the various 
social security programs. 

BLakey, Lots. “Family Case Work.” 
Indian Journal of Social Work, 
Andheri, Bombay, Vol. 9, Sept. 1948, 
pp. 87-95. $1. 


Social Security 
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Explains the need for family case 
work in India. 


CaRvVALHO, M. CaVALCANTI DE, compiler. 
“Legislacio da Previdéncia Social 
(1932-1948); Compilacio Siste- 
m&tica com Anatacées.” Trabalho 
e Seguro Social, Rio de Janeiro, Vol. 
18, April-June 1948, pp. 11-364. 40 
cruzeiros. 

The texts of all Brazilian social se- 
curity legislation in effect on July 31, 
1948. 

Economic COOPERATION ADMINISTRA- 
mion. First Report to Congress... 
for the Quarter Ended June 30, 1948. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1948. 97 pp. 


Mexico. INSTITUTO MEXICANO DEL 
Securo SociaL. Anuario Estadistico, 
1947. Mexico City: The Institute, 
1948. 194 pp. 

Statistics of the Mexican Institute 

of Social Security for the year 1947. 


§.S. HUEBNER FOUNDATION FoR INSUR- 
ANCE EpucaTIon. The Beneficiary 
in Life Insurance — Lectures. 
Edited by David McCahan. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1948. 250 pp. $3.50. 
Consists of 10 lectures given at the 

University of Pennsylvania under the 

auspices of the Foundation. John O. 

Todd, in Programming To Meet Bene- 

ficiary Needs, considers benefits under 

the Social Security Act. 


“La Securité Sociale en Suéde.” 
Revue Francaise du Travail, Paris, 
Nos. 1-3, Jan.—Mar. 1948, pp. 56-72. 
1,250 francs a year. 

A discussion of the Swedish social 
security system, 

“Social Security Developments in 
Luxembourg.” International La- 
bour Review, Geneva, Vol. 58, Nov. 
1948, pp. 680-684. 50 cents. 
Describes the extension and im- 

provement of the social security pro- 

gram since the war. 


“Social Security in Guatemala.” In- 
ternational Labour Review, Geneva, 
Vol. 58, Oct. 1948, pp. 537-540. 50 
cents. 

Discusses the new social security 
program in Guatemala. 


U. S. Presipent. The Economic Re- 
port... Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1949. (H. Doc. 36, 81st 
Cong., lst sess.) 140 pp. 

Reviews the economic trends dur- 
ing 1948 and outlines basic objectives 
for balanced economic growth during 
1949. Urges the initiation of a Fed- 
eral program for aid for elementary 
and secondary education; enactment 
of a national health insurance pro- 
gram; extension of coverage and in- 
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creased benefits under unemployment 
insurance and old-age and survivors 
insurance; and inauguration of a sys- 
tem of insurance against loss of in- 
come through temporary or total dis- 
ability. 


U. S. Prestipwent. The State of the 


Union. Washington: U. 8S. Govt. 
Print. Off., Jan. 5, 1949. (H. Doc. 1, 
81st Cong., lst sess.) 7 pp. 


Recommends expansion of our so- 
cial security program; increase in 
Federal aid for education; inaugura- 
tion of a comprehensive health in- 
surance program; and creation of a 
department of health, education, and 
social security. 


Retirement and Old Age 


Fan, Ju-Suv. “A Study of the Influ- 
ence of Institutionalization on the 
Social Adjustment of Old People.” 
Journal of Gerontology, St. Louis, 
Vol. 3, Oct. 1948, pp. 276-280. $1.50. 

GRIFFIN, JoHN J. Classified Bibliog- 
raphy on Geriatrics and the Care of 
the Aged. Somerville, Mass.: The 
author, 1948. 80 pp. $2.10. 


“Needs of the Aged.” Louisiana Wel- 
fare, Baton Rouge, Vol. 8, Oct. 1948, 
entire issue. 

Includes Sheltered Care for the 
Aged in Louisiana, by Myrtle Winters 
and Ludwig Guckenheimer; A Positive 
Approach to Work With the Aged, by 
Hilda C. Arndt; What a Community 
Can Do for Its Aged, by George Free- 
man; and Recreation for the Aged in 
New Orleans, by Dorothy Spiker. 
WEINBERG, A. A. “Current Trends in 

Public Pension Policies.” Minne- 

sota Municipalities, Minneapolis, 

Vol. 34, Jan. 1949, pp. 12-17. 25 

cents. 


Employment Security 


ADvIsORY COUNCIL on SOCIAL SECURITY. 
Unemployment Insurance—A Re- 
port to the Senate Committee on 
Finance ... Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1948. (S. Doc. 206, 
80th Cong., 2d sess.) 103 pp. 20 
cents. 

Recommendations designed to im- 
prove the existing State-Federal sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance. 
BERNSTEIN, SAMUEL C. “Benefit Ap- 

peal Rights Assure All Fair Treat- 

ment Under Job Insurance.” (Iili- 

nois Labor Bulletin, Chicago, Vol. 

9, Dec. 1948, pp. 5—7. 

Hauser, Puttre M. “The Labor Force 
and Gainful Workers—Concept, 
Measurement, and Comparability.” 
American Journal of Sociology, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 54, Jan. 1949, pp. 338-355. 
$1.25. 


. “Absenteeism and 
Injury Experience of Older Work- 
ers.” Monthly Labor Review, Wash- 
ington. Vol. 67, July 1948, pp. 16-19; 
40 cents. 

Based on a study of 17,800 work 
records of workers in 109 manufactur- 
ing plants over a 6-month period. 
Pearce, CHARLES A, “Employment 

Status of Older Workers.” Indus- 

trial Bulletin, New York. Vol. 28, 

Jan. 1949, pp. 34-40. $1 a year. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


curity (Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S. A.), Washington, Vol. 5, 
Oct.—Nov, 1948, pp. 8-12. 15 cents. 

Great BRITAIN. Ministry or Na- 
TIONAL INSURANCE. National Assist- 
ance Act, 1948: Explanatory Mem- 
orandum on the Draft National As- 
sistance (Determination of Need) 
Regulations, 1948. London: H. M. 
Stationery Off., 1948. (Cmd. 7423.) 
10 pp. 3d. 


“Possibilities in Federal Public As- 
sistance Legislation, 1949.” Public 
Aid in Illinois, Chicago, Vol. 15, 
Dec. 1948, pp. 1-8. 


Maternal and Child 
Welfare 


“Assistance to Dependent Children.” 
Public Welfare in Indiana, Indian- 
apolis, Vol. 58, Oct. 1948, entire 
issue. 

Includes Purposes of the A. D. C. 
Program, by Maurice O. Hunt; Ad- 
ministrative Aspects of the A, D. C, 
Program in Indiana, by Ralph Purst; 
Case Work Services in an Urban Set- 
ting, by Edith Heuwinkel; and Case 
Work Services in a Rural Setting, by 
June B. Harris. 

“Characteristics of Aid to Dependent 
Children Families.” Public Welfare 
Statistics, Columbus, Ohio, Vol. 3, 
Aug. 1948, pp. 4~7. 


“Child Health Services in Missouri: 
A Report of the American Academy 
of Pediatrics’ Study of Child Health 
Services in Missouri.” Journal of 
the Missouri State Medical Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Vol. 46, Jan. 1949, 
pp. 1-40. 40 cents. 

Includes chapters on the economic 
and health setting of the child, total 
volume of child health services, health 
supervision, private practice, com- 
munity health services, and hospital 
facilities and services. 


EMERSON, HAVEN. “Major Factors in 
23 








Reduction of Maternal and Infant 
Mortality.” Texas State Journal of 
Medicine, Austin, Vol. 44, Nov. 1948, 
pp. 503-507. $3 a year. 

Orro, MarcaretT M. “Juvenile De- 
linquency: A Pamphlet List.” Wil- 
son Library Bulletin, New York, Vol. 
23, Jan. 1949, pp. 384-391. 25 cents. 


SwepisH Institute. Social Services 
for Children and Young People in 
Sweden. Stockholm: The Insti- 
tute, 1948. 16 pp. 

VarLe, GERTRUDE. A Siudy of Aid to 
Dependent Children Cases of 
Mothers with One Child Receiving 
ADC Grant on March 1, 1948. Den- 
ver: Bureau of Public Welfare. 
50 pp. 

A study made to determine if an 
able-bodied mother could earn enough 
to support herself and one child, pro- 
vided adequate arrangements were 
made for the care of the child. 


Health and Medical Care 


Cottins, SELwyn D. “Sickness 
Among Industrial Employees in 
Baltimore in Relation to Weekly 
Hours of Work, 1941-1943.” Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
New York, Vol. 26, Oct. 1948, pp. 
398-429. $1 a year. 


DOWNES, JEAN. “Social and Environ- 
mental Factors in Illness.” Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
New York, Vol. 26, Oct. 1948, pp. 
366-385. $1 a year. 


GOODMAN, JOSEPH I. “Care of the 
Chronically Ill.” Ohio State Med- 
ical Journal, Columbus, Vol. 44, 
Dec. 1948, pp. 1205-1209. 30 cents. 


Honavus, R. A. “Should We Adopt 
Compulsory Medical Care Insur- 
ance?” American Economic Secu- 
rity (Chamber of Commerce of the 


U.S. A.) Washington, Vol. 5, Deg. 
1948, pp. 8-15. 25 cents. 


LAWRENCE, P. 8S. “Chronic Illness 
and Socio-Economic Status.” Pyp. 
lic Health Reports, Washi 
Vol. 63, Nov. 19, 1948, pp. 1507. 
1521. 10 cents. 


Presents data on chronic diseases 
obtained through surveys made in 
Hagerstown, Md., in 1921-24 and 
again in 1943. 


MCNICKLE, R. K. “British Nationa] 
Health Service.” Editorial Re. 
search Reports, Washington, Vol. 1, 
Jan. 12, 1949, entire issue. $1. 
Reviews the first 6 months of opera- 

tion under the National Health Sery. 

ice Act. 

NEW ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Annual Report of the Director-Gen- 
eral of Health, 1947-1948. Welling- 
ton: Govt. Printer, 1948. 108 pp 
2s. 





1948 IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 


include $2.7 million certified for addi- 
tional monthly benefits and $1.0 mil- 
lion for additional lump sums, pay- 
able to survivors of veterans of 
World War II under section 210 of 
the Social Security Act as amended 
in 1946. 


In DECEMBER THE TREND in case loads 
for old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, and aid to the blind 
continued slightly upward. The year 
ended with the number of recipients 
of old-age assistance 7 percent higher 
and expenditures for payments 20 
percent higher than in December 1947. 
The States with the greatest increases 
in such expenditures from December 
1947 to December 1948 were for the 
most part those with iarge increases 
in case loads. Many of them were low- 
income States. The number of fam- 
ilies receiving aid to dependent chil- 


24 


dren was 14 percent higher at the end 
of 1948 than a year earlier, and the 
amount of payments was 30 percent 
higher. In December 1948, nearly 23 
percent of the United States popula- 
tion 65 years of age or older and 2.6 
percent of the population under age 
18 were being aided under these pro- 
grams. 

The case load for aid to the blind 
increased about 6 percent from De- 
cember 1947 to December 1948. In 
the latter month, 79 percent of the re- 
cipients and 81 percent of the pay- 
ments were in States operating pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act. 

Case loads for general assistance in 
December 1948 were about 12 percent 
above those a year earlier and pay- 
ments, about 24 percent. Persons re- 
ceiving general assistance represented 
about 0.6 percent of the total civilian 
population. 

The number of general assistance 
cases rose 7.7 percent from November 
to December—the largest monthly in- 


crease so far in the postwar period. 
Previous November-—December in- 
creases amounted to 4.7 percent 
(1947), 5.5 percent (1946), and 55 
percent (1945). 

The State-by-State pattern of 
changes from November to December 
in general assistance case loads re- 
sembled that of the preceding year 
For example, all four States with in- 
creases of more than 20 percent from 
November to December 1948—Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton—had similar increases from No- 
vember to December 1947. Only West 
Virginia and Alabama reported de- 
creases in December 1948; in the pre- 
vious December the West Virginia load 
declined (1.3 percent), and Ala- 
bama’s load increased slightly (0.6 
percent). Most of the States with the 
largest December increases year after 
year are those with the greatest con- 
centration of industries in which there 
is seasonal unemployment in the win- 
ter months. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-48 
[In thousands; data corrected to Feb. 8, 1949] 






























































































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs a insurance 
Monthly retirement and 8 = 
disability benefits Survivor benefits benefits 1! Rail- | allow- 
State | Service-| road | ances 
o 
Year and | ‘rota Monthly Lump-sum Rail | unem- men's Unem-| to 
month Rail | Civil | vetor- road | ploy- Ploy- | self- 
Social | road | S€F¥ | ans Ad- Rail- | Civil | Veter- Unem-| ment | just- | ment | em- 
Secu- | potire-| ice minis: | S0¢i@al | Foaq | Serv- | ans | Social State | ploy- | insur- | ment | Insur- a 
rity ment Com- tra. Secu- Retire- ice Ad- | Secu- {Other ®| laws | ment ance Act™ | ance 
Act! | ‘act? | mis | tions | Tity, | “ment | Com- | minis-| rity Insur- | laws Act # | ans # 
sion * Act® | ‘Acts | mis- tra- Act ance 
sion’ | tion? Act 3 
Number of beneficiaries 
1947 
December. .|.......... 1,165.8, 211.6) 121 2,335.2; 812.5 Ft Ge cecabas 936. 7 13. 11. 2 21,4 31.2) 679. 462. 46. 75.5 
2,331.8) 820.8 J. ae 941. 15.1 8. 21.7 34. 773. 587. 5A. 67.2 
2, 328. 830, 1  ! RSS 944.7 15.1 9. 9; 22. 32. 845. 660. 4“. 86.7 
2, 324. 843.1 Sis cocdnae 949. 22.1 10.8 2. 35. 979. 636. 1 5A. 103.3 
2, 322, 856. 0 Ss See 954. 9 19. 12.2 2.1 32. 930. 550. 61, 113.6 
2, 320. 864. 8 RS 959. 4 16. 9.3 25.3 26. 838. 436. 46. 113.6 
2, 315, 873.4; 102.3)........ 934. 19.1 10.7 26. 4 29. 893. 1 371, 30. 104.6 
2, 309. 876. 106. 5 1.8) 940. 14, 10. 9 25. 2 25. 822. 304. 20. 90.9 
2,304.3) 881.5) 107.1 2.6) 946. 15.4 12. 2) 25. 34. 7385. 397. 26. 75.9 
2, 297.6; 892.4 108. 4 3.1) 950.4 16.9 11.2 mA. 36. 72. 357. 25.1 61.4 
2, 295. 901. 109.9 3.6) 955.3 15.5 12.1 23.7 34, 658. 245. 22. 46.2 
2, 206. 909. 11.4 4.1) 961. 14.6 11.8 2. 37. 730. 251. 26. 39.1 
2,296.1; 920. 113.1 4.6) 963.5 16, 2 10.3 23.3) 38. 939. 330. 42. 39.2 
Amount of benefits * 
$317,851; $7,784) $1, 448).......- $105, 696) $11, 736) $12, 267|........)........ $15, 961 
320, 561; 25,454) 1, 550)........ 111, 13,328) 13, 943)........}........ | 4, 
325, 1,702; 1,608)........ 111, 193) 15,088) 14,342).....__.}... | 6 
331, 67,763; 1, 704)........ 116, 17, $2, 917) .......-. 
456, 76,942) 1, 765)......-- 22, 5, $102 
607,830) 104,231) 1,772)........ 26, 4, 2, 11, 675 
1, 268, 984; 130,139) 1, 817).......- 27, 4, 39, 252, 424 
1, 676, 020) 153,108; 19, 283)...._... 29, 517 22, 39, 198, 174 
1,711, $2, 31 26, 2, Tl, 
146, 655, 12,687) 2, 040)........ 2, 1 2, 52, 40, 2, 6, 631 
151, 923 2, 444 1,81 59,161; 48, 3, 5, 301 
142, 2, 1, 60, 49, Hi 5, 681 
145, 141 3, 2, 76, 55, 9, 519 
146, 3, 2, 73, 46, 3, 9, 887 
142, 2, 2, 66, 33, 2, 9, 973 
141, 3, 2, 71, 30, 2, 9, 811 
137, 2, 2, 67, 31, 1, 8, 731 
139, 331 2, 2, 64, 32, 1, 1, 27 
134, 2, 2, 59, 29, 1, 5, 890 
139, 41 2, 2, 55, 19, 1, 4, 472 
2, 144, 2, 2, 62,151; 20, 1, 3, 356 
12,700; 145, 2, 61 2, 79, 27, 2, 3, 639 
' Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. | 1943, in California December 1946, and under the Railroad Un- 
estima fey sce ng = yment Insurance Act July 1947. Includes maternity benefits 
‘Age and disability annuitants and pencionete in quneme-seemnent status at hode Island and under the Unemployment Insurance Act; excludes 
ad of month, and amounts certified, minus cancella benefits under private plans in 


, during y: 
‘Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund ‘and Cana’ Zone and 


Railroad pang, recwoment and disability funds administered by Civil Service 
eieten ~~ June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include 
survivor ~# joint and survivor elections and accrued annuities to 


date of death to survivors. Refunds to employees leaving service not in- 
; see table on page 22 of this issue. 
* Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 
' Widow's, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 
‘Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death- 
t annuities to widows and next of kin, and, inning February 1947, 
pod 8, widow's current, parent’s, and child’s ts in current-payment 


_, 1948, beneficiaries and benefits under administered 
by Civil Service Centon: sah aos 
| Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 
‘Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 
“ Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
Veterans’ programs; see August Bulletin for annual data by program. 
"Compensation for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island beginning 


Bulletin, February 1949 


13 Represents average weekly ae of beneficiaries. 

18 Number re} 
registration 
Tein oe to ployed veterans; tem 1 0-9 sassins of 

wances to unem: 

number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
number of con: .ued claims 
=_ and amount of claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
c 

» payments: ments) and m an ent Gane ee 
retroactive payments) and mon current-payment status, under 
he Social ty the Railroad Wetirement Acta amounts certified under 


Commissio 
by State agencies, under State unem: 
temporary saad ility insurance programs and 
men 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 









Table 2.—Contributions and taxes under selected social 
insurance and related programs, by specified period, 


[In thousands] 
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ts contributions of employees and employers in employments 
by old-age and survivors insurance. 

2 Represents wpe and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
po ‘i and Railroad retirement and disability funds; in — 

Government contribu tions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal yea: 

: WS Repeats deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus omal 
ties and interest collected from a and, in 2 States, contributions from 
— ee: contributions collected for deposit in State — in- 

by State agencies; corrected to Feb. 1, 1949. 
‘ mt Hepresens men by employers under the Federal U: Unemployment 


as ts July contributions of $17.3 million from employees, and con- 
tribu for fiscal year 1948-49 of $225.4 million from the Fe eral Government 
and $2.0 million from the District of Columbia for certain District government 
employees. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted, 








Table 3.—Federal ap, eopeonrietees and expenditures under 





























Social Security inistration programs, by specified 
period, 1947-49 
{In thousands] 
Fiscal year 1947-48 | Fiscal year 1948-49 
Expend- Expend 
\ Ttem AD hE Ap itures 
ns! ——- nsi | Decem- 
19472 19482 
TO cnctenavigiaismahedctag $1, 438, 777) $693, 914'$1, 595, 340) $822, 759 
Administrative expenses...........-- 42,476} 27,600 45,420) $27, 922 
Federal Security Agen Social 
Security Adm soe a ail 42,376} 21,409 45,318} 21,219 
De ag ae of Commerce, Bureau 
NERS ER Sc ae es 100 48 102 8 
Department of of the ‘Treasury Rit oaen ® 6,144, (5 6, 646 
Grants to States....................- 881,455; 422,442) 949,000) 566, 407 
Ussemiorment insurance and em- 
oktexe loyment service administration.| 130,455) ©31,960) 130,000) 96, 478 
aaa 204, 483 351, 587 
Aid to the og __ RTE ESE 726, 000 8, 698|> 797,000 9, 897 
Aid to dependent children-......... 73, 655 93, 782 
Maternal and child health services_. 11, 000 5, 642 11, 000 7,100 
Services for crippled children.....-. 7, 500 4, 044 , 500) 5,127 
Child welfare services............-- 3, 500 2, 308 3, 500 2, 426 
on maternity and infant 
SEE PARE et RES ot SOR RE 73, 000 SG iadtintacd 59 
Benefit payments, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. ...............-.. 8 511, 676) § 242, 853) * 590, 000) * 287, 352 
Reconversion unemployment bene- 
ye ae ea ae 3,170 1,019 1, 920 1, 069 











1 Excludes unexpended balance of appro’ pene for preceding fiscal year. 


ot eee expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for pre 
3194748 deta > enbate expenses for administering U. 8. Employment Service; 
the Service became a 


of the Federal Security Agency on July 1, 1948. 

4 Amounts expend pz Oe Seow © ong Ove II of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal I a meg oe hag een ae a ct, reimbursed from 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to the general fund of the 


Treasury. 
5 Not available because not ——- Lee a fe ea for other purposes. 
6 Excludes grants for ep aye 
' Amount appropriated for 104748 cos te until June 30, 1949. 
* Actual pa =~ from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 
§ Estima penditures as shown in 1948-49 budget. 


Source: Federal Asie gm acts and 1948-49 budget (a nogsenstations; 
Daily Statement of the Treasury and reports from administrative agen- 
cies (expenditures). 


Table 4.—Cash income and outgo: ' Total Federal and Social Security Administration programs, 1947, and by quarter 1948 









































{In millions] 
1948 
Classification 1947 P par ia Ocha 
anuary- - y- to 
Total March Jams September | December 
Cash income --_................-.-- aE eee Titec eet rh: Se $44, 318 $44, 970 $15, 049 $10, 248 $10, 097 $9, 576 
Social security ..............-.-.-- 2, 839 2, 886 735 740 708 
ne sa insurance en 1, 557 1, 685 344 467 451 4233 
ederal unemployment taxes__..-__- said buaes 185 212 164 18 15 16 
meh in unemployment trust fund?........... _ _..............-........-------- 1,097 989 196 274 269 
I sk is te cde cotewnedcdddceeeecsi 41,479 42, 084 14, 345 9, 513 9, 357 8, 868 
oc indeeecesensacune tia. 38, 770 36, 960 8, Al 8, 800 10, 486 
Ninel atin tei be he tht cca Dads n dati bktasocadiwsss~ 2,105 2, 429 541 590 674 624 
Administrative expenses, Social Security Administration...........................- 41 42 10 ll ll 10 
I a i eRe leneskiwee 798 966 202 197 284 282 
State withdrawals from hong to et Se ea ate ea 787 852 195 241 234 183 
Ser and survivors insura: REEL PPT OR ee 466 556 131 138 141 146 
ve expenses, Department of the Treasury §..................-..-....... 13 13 3 3 3 3 
oan iiiailhadichidiadin initia atidtehtbatinadiog itiminbeaneadistnn ee 36, 665 34, 531 8, 100 8, 443 8, 126 9, 862 
1 Cash income and outgo represent flow of cash, exclusive of borrowed cash, 4 Includes ts for unemployment insurance administration, Gideoe assist- 
into and out of the Treasury. ance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and maternal and child health 


coat ee emeatiens collected under State unemployment 


yy ome PP tas an =cut administered chiefi the Social Security Administra- 
tion. Includes administrative ex othe. ureau of the Census in connec- 
tion with searching census for old-age and survivors insurance. 


and welfere corvieens for the third and fourth quarters of 1948, includes grants for 
bar loyment ser vice administration. 
connection with old-age and survivors insurance. 


Source: Total Federal cash income and outgo from Bulletin of the Treasury 
Department; other data from Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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TABLE 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-48 

























































































{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Net total of | Cash with | Credit of 
Appropria- | Interest | | Benefit | | Administra. | “iment | disbursing, |fund acount | Topeleter'® 
ions ! received payments? | tive expenses officer atend| at end of 
acquired 3 
Cumulative, January 1937-December 1948.....| $12, 213, 577 $1, 142, 204 $2, 328, 606 $305,462 | $10, 555, 761 $70, 810 $95,143 | $10,721, 714 
Os ; 607, 004 42, 861 35, 354 26, 203 581, 300 10, 416 3, 789 2, 030, 706 
789, 298 56, 159 88, 083 26, 158 719, 900 16, 530 8, 992 2, 761, 921 
1, 012, 490 72, 271 130, 675 27, 898 919, 034 27, 5, 204 3, 688, 110 
1, 239, 490 88, 250 165, 938 29, 454 1, 123, 400 29, 097 12, 527 4, 820, 458 
1, 315, 680 106, 741 208, 29, 201 1, 188, 000 29, 418 8, 455 6, 004, 707 
1, 285, 486 134, 318 273, 885 29, 973 1, 087, 937 44, 870 21, 362 7, 120, 655 
1, 205, 398 151, 592 378, 104 39, 739 1, 023, 963 51, 845 19, 222 8, 149, 801 
1, 557, 911 164, 186 466, 192 45, 561 1, 189, 746 73, 754 17, 909 9, 360, 144 
1, 687, 820 281, 201 556, 174 51, 277 1, 287, 280 70, 810 95, 143 10, 721, 714 
14, 778 11, 954 41, 860 4,301 134, 103 73, 754 17, 909 9, 360, 144 
35, 496 60, 775 37, 747 0) 708 } ose a 78, 257 68, 217 9, 414, 954 
og See 47,418 3, 732 156, 645 163, 443 52, 898 9, 641, 466 
30, 415 10, 006 ‘ 4, 397 104, 740 91, 169 10, 991 9, 632, 025 
74, 324 5 068 3, 908 —23, 899 79, 184 71, 751 9, 656, 901 
BORIONS Netigsinsiiiisdonsis 45, 978 og ess & 78, 590 398, 300 9, 982, 857 
16, 590 97, 996 46, 148 4,614 430, 813 74, 887 35, 015 10, 046, 681 
334 25 46, 962 4, 553 —2, 82, 788 58, 10, 058, 526 
fg See 46, 853 aera S- 80, 039 392, 018 10, 388, 835 
7, 11, 032 47, 456 3, 977 364, 981 69, 578 5, 063 10, 356, 401 
58, 804 180 48, 197 4,042 —26, 000 66, 400 40, 986 10. 363, 147 
ORT: GAT Wienccnessisens 48, 548 SOO Liwceccecce 62, 732 349, 048 10, 667, 541 
7, 062 100, 660 49, 335 4,215 300, 000 70, 810 95, 143 10, 721, 714 
1 Beginning July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance Con- 3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
tributions Act; ning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropri- _—‘ bonds at time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securi- 
=» aes —- Cpe hee a f — yable to survivors of _ ties redeemed. 
or ar II ve Amend- 
ments of 1946. sais Ot ander the Social Security Act Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
+ Before July 1, 1948, data represent checks cashed and returned to the Treasury: 
beginning July 1, 1948, represent checks issued. 
Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-48 
{In thousands} 
Net total State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance 
Total | of U.8. | Unex. account 
Period assets at Govern- alance 
period | ‘carities | wee ol Deveate | Dteret | Wan | ees Interest | Benefit | nae, 
acquired! | Perl eposits | credited | drawals? | Soc posits | credited period 23 
Cumulative, January 1936-Decem- 
ater sche ereakessecsecensccese $8, 520, 442 | $8,496,365 | $24,077 |$12, 106, 125 $956, 600 |4$5, 490,397 | $7, 572,328 | $876,927 | $91,095 | $200,164 | $048,115 
| D SEPSIS eer 1, 957, 977 436, 300 12, 677 860, 784 58, 898 614, 814 1, 804, 833 59, 907 1, 220 15, 449 153, 144 
Bapdadebiacnhoatnesanneade 2, 744, 358 786, 700 12,358 | 1,008,149 53, 000 349,583 | 2,516,399 66, 281 4, 556 15, 088 227, 958 
Sihiintebuscassadsasscedahe 3, 698, 008 955, 000 11, 008 1, 138, 530 68, 048 4 3, 378, 714 85, 973 6, 083 6, 695 319, 291 
GIES Se 5, 146,745 | 1, 408, 000 51,745 | 1,328, 117 81, 864 7 4,711, 113 98, 244 7, 409 1,014 435, 632 
TRE SS PEEL 6, 583,434 | 1, 484, 000 4,434 | 1,316,940 50, 518 63,153 | 6,015,418 | 119, 261 4, 564 568 568, 016 
, 537, 929, 183 29,208 | 1,160,712 118, 460 461,711 | 6,832,879 | 117,374 11, 010 1,948 704, 51 
55, 816 21, 255 915, 787 130, 184 1, 103, 967 6, 774, 883 122, 053 13, 346 39, 170 810, 372 
538, 487 21,675 | 1,097, 213 131, 620 786,875 | 7,216,843 | 126,360 15, 574 54, 862 907, 319 
393, 878 24, 077 989, 067 218, 902 852,484 | 7,572,328 67, M1 27, 332 60, 120 948, 115 
4, 161 21, 675 16, 363 4, 780 45,248 | 7, 216,843 31, 290 586 5, 600 907, 319 
30, 000 25, 623 27, 678 63, 903 59,653 | 7, 248, 771 30 7, 889 5, 898 909, 340 
93, 000 23, 439 S06, OD 1.0.8.8 dae 58,918 | 7,343,892 SB es 5, 395 905, 035 
—35, 063 26, 299 13, 973 3, 601 76, 427 7, 285, 039 32, 761 445 6, 555 931, 607 
— 50, 000 3%, 110 38, 707 248 75, 254 7, 248, 740 68 31 5, 989 925, 797 
125, 000 37, 527 SER 66, 442 7, 381, 734 SS eet 5, 737 921, 221 
32, 974 24, 630 11, 983 70, 900 98,834 | 7,365, 783 31, 859 8, 815 4, 646 957, 248 
—30, 000 27,811 35, 140 19 66,542 | 7,334, 400 4 2 3,942 961, 812 
121, 000 20, 648 224, 192 52 106,729 | 7,451,915 3 7 4, 156 958, 133 
—40, 007 14, 273 15, 016 3, 612 61, 086 7, 409, 457 7 466 4, 398 954, 208 
—35, 000 20, 446 | 27, 499 180 52,497 | 7,384,639 2 22 4, 084 950, 199 
167,000 | 19,944 Set, SED londlnsedteen 53, 982 7, 557, 875 Wwe 4, 364 943, 461 
14, 974 24, 077 14, 187 76, 387 76,120 | 7,572,328 3 9, 655 5, 005 948, 115 
‘Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at amounting to $75,481,000 and transfers of 000 from the railroad unemploy- 


plo: 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- | ment insurance account to adjust funds a ble for administrative expenses on 
deemed ne 


: . account of retroactive credits taken by contributors under the 
Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance loyment Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


em 
seount amounting to $107,161,000. ‘ Teaedes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration fund Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 7.—Estimated pay rolls in emp covered 
ee arene me renaeion 80 ch ian wages and 
salaries, by specified period, 1938-48 


[Corrected to Feb. 9, 1949] 





























Wages and salaries ? Pay rolls covered by— 
Old State . tire- 
-age re 
Period and sur-| unem- | mentand 
Total | Civilian’) vivors {ployment}; unem- 
insur- insur- ploy- 
ance 4 ance’ | mentin- 
surance ¢ 
Amount (in millions) 
$42,442 | $29, $26, 200 $2, 028 
45, 347 32, 222 29, 069 2, 161 
48, 996 35, 668 32, 450 2, 273 
59, 846 45, 463 42, 146 2, 687 
75, 396 58, 219 54, 796 3, 382 
90, 850 69, 653 66, 117 4,085 
96, 370 73, 349 69, 139 4, 507 
95, 064 71, 560 66, 643 4,514 
103,979 | 79,260 | 78,403 4, 866 
118, 287 92, 600 86, 660 5, 107 
27, 769 21, 500 20, 285 1,206 
28, 487 22, 300 20, 936 1,227 
30, 278 29, 361 23, 000 21, 538 1, 298 
October-December______ 33, 574 32, 671 25, 800 23, 901 1,376 
1948 
J ~March......._. 32, 018 31, 157 24, 200 22, 510 1,348 
A i ieiet-sidiewnincitrenens 33, 100 32, 235 24, 900 23, 004 1,318 
July-September......___ 33, 798 32, 915 25, 400 24, 000 1,391 
Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
100.0 68.4 61.7 4.8 
100.0 71.1 64.1 48 
100.0 72.8 66.2 4.6 
100.0 76.0 70.4 4.5 
100.0 77.2 72.7 4.5 
100.0 76.7 72.8 4.5 
100.0 76.1 71.7 47 
100.0 75.3 70.1 4.7 
100.0 76.2 70.6 47 
100.0 78.3 73.3 4.3 
100.0 77.4 73.0 4.3 
100.0 78.3 73.5 4.3 
100.0 78.3 73.4 4.4 
100.0 79.0 73.2 4.2 
100.0 77.7 72.2 4.3 
100.0 77.2 71.6 41 
100.0 77.2 72.9 42 























1 Includes data for Alaska and Hawaii. Pay rolls covered by State unem- 
oy ope! insurance programs in these 2 Territories have ranged from $18 million 
million a quarter. 


2 Total ts estimated wages and | id in cash and in kind in 
continental ited | States and, inadd pean. Dae he ne civilian and military 
=~ all Serer areas; civilian ude employee con- 

social insurance and rela a 
8 Quarterly data have been adjusted to correct for distribution of bonus pay- 


ae plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of $3,000 earned in 
= t covered by program. 
eee plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered by 
proeram: earnings of workers os sagem by State laws throug 
‘une 1939. Data for 1947 and 1948 prelim 
¢ Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages ow, excess of $300 month. Data for 
1947 and 1948 preliminary. 


Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce; data on pay rolls for selected programs based on 
reports of administrati ve agencies. 





Table 8.—Old-age and survivors eypanem Estimated 
number of employers! and workers and 





estimated 


amount of wages in covered industries, by Specified 
period, 1940-48 


, 


[Corrected to Feb. 1, 1949] 
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bay pay rolls 
in covered 
industries? 








=F 
| be 








Workers 
P...¥ with 
re taxable 
Year and quarter ges? | 
yy oy 2 
thou- thou- 
sands) | sands) 
ST SI 2, 500 | 35,393 |$32, 974 $932 
rae 2,646 | 40,976 ' 41,848 | 1,021 
are 2,655 | 46,363 | 52,939 1,142 
2 eee 2,304 | 47,656 | 62,423 | 1,310 
|, SS PS 2,469 | 46,206 | 64,426 | 1,392 
| Ree 2,614 | 46,392 | 62,945 | 1,357 
- SE 3,017 | 49,096 | 69,088 | 1,407 
__ eas v 49,200 | 78,360 | 1,593 
ERE: ot 3 50,000 | 86,000 | 1,720 
1043 
Jani -March..| 1,971 | 36, 537 423 
April-June..._. .-| 2,008 | 37,483 442 
July-September.| 1,998 | 37,682 420 
m- 
aside dnicaaliale 2,001 | 36,016 
1044 
Jan mes 2,010 | 36,326 478 
ees 2,048 | 36,893 468 
J ip-Aemteoniben 2,038 | 37,301 435 
Decem- 
Dicacauheninmenininl 2,039 | 35, 629 380 
1945 
Jan -March..| 2,076 | 35,855 499 
Ap ___ Vaaintee 2,149 | 35,854 489 
July-September.| 2,176 | 35,684 420 
October-Decem- 
Wicnantindcte 2,199 | 33, 598 373 
1946 
Jan -March..| 2,287 | 36,038 467 
April-June....... 2, 470 | 38,055 469 
July-September.| 2,478 | 30,670 446 
ber- m- 
9 had eatinnd: 2, 518 | 37, 945 440 
1947 
Jan ~March ¢ 2, 531 | 38, 765 537 
April-June 4... _. 2, 587 | 39, 900 518 
September ‘_| 2,620 | 40,000 488 
October-Decem- 
ES acc RS 2, 630 | 37, 462 
1948 
Jai -March *.| 2,650 | 40,000 
A ori vane ee 2,700 | 40, 800 
July-September ‘.| 2,750 
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1 Number 


Lyte #. 
Pp. ¢ = 


the Apatite for A 
in the Bulletin for 
4 Preliminary. 


corresponds to number of employer returns. 
to more than 1 establishment if em 
ments but owes for concern as a Ww 
2 Quarter! y and annual data for 1937-39 were 


a, B.S; 
oarterly ds data for 16 


1947, 


ebruary i 


arterly data for 1940 in 


A return may relate 
ageoyer operates several separate establish 


ted in the Bulletin for 
A Rag TA Nr 
n for February Dp. 
these porta me quarterly data for 1940 were presented 

os data for 1941-42 were 
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Table 9.—Old-age and 


survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-paymen 
lin ang 1 and by month, December 1947-December 1948, and monthly benefit ac 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Jan. 18, 1949] 


t status ' at 
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Total Primary Wife's Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Item | 
Number |Amount |Number |Amount — Amount — Amount = Amount .—¥ Amount Amount 
y benefits in current- | 
payment status at end of | 
month: 
1947 
sv; cendbionconepedne 1, 978, 245) $38, 276.8) 874,724 $21, 778.9) 260,174) $3, 545.2) 524,783) $6,702. 5| 164,309) $3, 351.8) 135,229) $2, 763.7 $134.7 
1948 
eer 2, 008, 009) 38, 983.2) 891,182) 22,215.4) 273,913) 3,612.3) 529,660) 6,773.8) 167,578) 3,420.8) 135,480) 2,773. 137.3 
ots ccccnsenaghonsduniie 2, 040, 859) 39, 673. 909, 22, 706.0} 278,951; 3,685.1) 535,074; 6,854.3) 170,969) 3,493.1) 136,379! 2, 796.4 138.8 
Es eee 2, 080, 312) 40, 537.9) 929, 23, 245. 8| 284,875) 3,769.4) 542, 6, 955.7) 175,946) 3, 598.8) 137,666| 2, 827.6 140.7 
Je bbe Sotlins ab eon é cliide 2, 115, 064) 41, 506. 946, 133) 23, 706.7) 289,537) 3,838.6) 549,128) 7,058.5) 180,419) 3,693.5} 139,193) 2, 865. 143.8 
SE ee papi 2, 139, 746) 41, 867.5) 957,970) 24,041.9) 293,274) 3,895.5) 553,430) 7,123.7) 184,382) 3,775.9) 139,847) 2, 883. 146.6 
Se tbdin ss ccncniwh cpesecesess 2, 162, 693) 42, 391.3} 968, 682) 24,344. 5) 206,711) 3,948.2) 556,834) 7,175.1/ 188,612) 3,865.5) 140,807) 2,908. 149.5 
See eee 2, 182, 043) 42, 882. 0 , 085| 24, 697. 5, 300, 530) 4,006.1) 555,934) 7,164.9) 192,067) 3,939.4) 141,224) 2,922.3 151.9 
Ee 2, 202, 43,370.4| 992,724) 25,027.0) 303,978) 4,059.0) 557,390) 7,188.8) 195,351] 4,010.6) 141,503) 2,931. 154.0 
eee 2, 227, 587| 43, 928. 6)1, 003, 451) 25, 334.9) 307,274) 4,108.4) 564,652) 7,300.1) 199,033) 4,089.7) 141,713) 2,939. 155.9 
PE davennejnocesquntcbase 2, 253, 858) 44, 515. 5/1, 016, 308) 25, 696.8) 311,319) 4,168.4) 570,592) 7,389.5) 202,876) 4,172.8) 141,155} 2,930.1 157.9 
EM wdigcscccttbatiticensunme , 279, 992) 45, 105. 0)1, 029, 835) 26, 073.0) 315,391) 4,227.3) 575,473) 7,463.6) 206,300) 4,246.2) 141,248) 2,935.1 159.8 
SEs anicce cxapeceececsnne 2, 314, 557) 45, 872. 51, 047, 985) 26, 564.2| 320,928) 4,307.3) 581,265) 7,549.0) 210,253) 4,331.0) 142,223) 2,958.6 162.2 
Meuihiy benefit actions, Decem- 
ber 1948: 
Inforce *at beginning of month_.|2, 610, 186) 52, 625.3)1, 220,279) 31, 279.3) 365,017) 4,932.6) 600,076; 7,897.3) 209,787) 4,313.2) 194,161) 4,041.5 161.5 
Benefits awarded in month___.. 47, 072 998.3} 20, 508 556.6] 7, 110.1} 10,067 142.7; 4,782 5 , 740 84.1 3.3 
Entitlements terminated *___._- 18, 262 351.0 6, 676 169. 9 4 43.8) 4,848 65. 5 799 15.9} 2,582 54.9 9 
Net adjustments 4... __......_..| 90 14, 70 10.4 20 1.3}  —23 1.4 3 . 19 1.0 ® 
In force at end of month. ....... | 639, 086) 53, 286. 6)1, 234, iat) 31, 676. 3} 369,491} 5,000.2) 614,272) 7,975.8 eet 4,308.7) 195,338; 4,071.6) 12,031 163.9 
1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 
duction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. for some other reason. 
‘Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, 4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 
and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in and from recomputations and administrative actions. 

sumber and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), ‘Less than $50. 

cumulative from January 1940. 

Table 10.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
sum payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum 
payments, 1940-48 

{Corrected to Jan. 18, 1949] 
Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards? 
Year and quarter ! 
Total | Primary | Wife's | Child's | Widow's | Wi40¥'s| Parent's | “ot pay. “olde. 
current ceased 
workers 

SES eee See ee ee ee 254, 984 132, 335 34, 555 59, 382 4, 600 23, 260 852 61, 080 

Sg ALR, ES Is ae. RES PY 269,286 | 114, 660 36, 213 75, 619 11, 020 30, 502 1, 272 90, 941 

|S EL aT SE LN, RR RP 258, 116 99, 622 33, 250 77, 384 14, 774 31, 820 1, 266 103, 332 

| EER a a TS) eee 262, 865 89, 070 31, 916 85, 619 19, 576 35, 420 1, 264 122, 185 

RS PC Se I RS.) RE 318, 949 110, 097 40, 349 99, 67 24, 759 42, 649 1, 419 151, 869 

SE RS Pe a a RS oe RE 462, 463 185, 174 63,068 | 127, 514 20, 844 55, 108 1, 755 178, 813 

RRS RES VET SNS RR: aaa eT 547, 150 258, 980 88, 515 114, 875 38, 823 44, 190 1, 767 250, 706 179, 588 

SE SP a Pa ae 572, 909 271, 488 94, 189 115, 754 45, 249 42, 807 3,422 | 218, 787 181, 992 

GE RL ASR ST) Pei he A Po 596, 203 275, 911 98, 557 118, 949 55, 662 44, 276 2,848 | 213,096 200, 090 

1945 
Yanuary-March _..............___. SeccdGaceleee ch diiatiteccesbanal 104, 064 35, 613 12, 587 33, 025 7, 730 14, 689 420 65, 695 47, 896 
i Sa eee oe ee ee 117, 857 41, 116 14, 454 37, 208 7, 954 16, 614 511 69, 770 50, 196 
SARS EN. MES TG ST 106, 782 4 908 28, 058 6, 821 12, 096 406 54, 750 39, 528 
SERS, F, ee RP 133,760 | 68,952 21, 119 29, 223 7, 339 11, 709 418 56, 797 41, 193 

1946 
Yanuary-March..............- eel SSS eae eee 147,229 | 72,379] 23,553 30,091 8,805 | 12,006 395 | 64,185 46, 864 
owed ETS ep eee ie 155,036 | 75, 641 25, 222 31, 452 10, 306 11, 966 449 67, 543 48, 795 
| RE PERE EEA aac ey es NE BME SIT 132, 627 62, 541 21, 809 27, 222 10, 020 10, 579 456 58, 382 41, 698 
PEI sos ocnccnckéccctncdestis segue 112, 258 48, 419 17, 81 26, 110 9, 692 9, 639 467 60, 596 42, 231 

1947 

SOD, oi cciskickincnnn asdbacsdecencecacesudammatele wert 133,217 | 62,106} 22136| 27,548| 10,404 | 10,293 730 | 60,357 43, 312 

RS i ae, 6s emimeinelndtibaundcdilne teh ie ame 152, 847 69, 319 24, 383 33, 202 12, 525 12,173 1, 245 61, 729 51, 507 

No iiacak 2 ca dadeswnnenddindeddbasaasadhbieeeiben 141, 475 23,206 | 27,676| 10,702] 10,232 703 | 48, 563 43, 633 

8 ES SR ee ee a eee eee ae 145, 370 71, 197 24, 464 27, 328 11, 618 10, 109 654 48, 138 43, 540 

1948 
J RENNES SIE RELA Ran. PTE NARA R SLI ED, 167, 445 82, 316 27, 970 30,784 | 14,197 11, 504 674 55, 685 52,377 
Ee I Ne 154, 525 69, 570 25, 384 31, 945 15, 006 11, 785 835 58, 261 54, 802 

July-September ia aside anh lina Minds de atte dina aantitiataninintenes 137, 947 63, 144 22, 630 28,156 | 12,739 10, 610 668 50, 666 47, 165 
NR iin vie op cnbistincnbtbnecsius sudenauiichudecusens ail 136,286 | 60, 881 22, 573 28,064 | 13,720 10, 377 671 48, 484 45, 746 























: Guarteriy data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, p. 29. 


nder 1939 and 1946 amendments. 
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status of fund, by State and by quarter and 12 months ended December 31, 
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[Corrected to Jan. 28, 1949] 
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Table 14.—Nonfarm placements: 
» by State, December 1948 














Region and State Total | Women ae , 
Continental U.S_| 339,240 | 138,039 | 98,399 
I: 

OE in iin nies ai 6, 917 2, 667 2, 536 

chusetts...._- 8, 129 3.7% 2, 7b 

Massachusetts_.____ 54 

New Hampshire__.. 1,069 356 340 

Rhode Island_...___ 1, 858 1, 259 347 

Vermont........._- 541 159 247 

SEE SR 717 352 155 

New Jersey_......__ 8, 782 5, 231 1,717 

New York.__...____ 596 26, 801 8, 224 

— Tockon 17,001 8, 098 5,119 
District of Colum- 7 

ee i a 2, 812 1, 302 724 

Maryland._________ 3, 753 1, 230 1,127 

Ni Carolina__.__ 3-4 = 1,722 

8, 2 SES 1,227 

West At sae “ante ES. 2,417 1,033 758 

tucky.......... 2, 503 778 767 

Michigan._...._____ 6, 939 1, 657 2, 493 

Cote a. a 18, 950 6, 151 5, 858 

Tiiinois Le 11, 674 3, 797 4, 061 

Indiana 5, 751 2, 491 1, 590 

6, 229 1, 585 2, 327 

6, 448 2, 564 2,045 

8, 442 3, 389 1, 893 

11, 825 5, 313 3, 278 

6, 328 2, 634 1, 409 

5, 694 2, 282 1, 281 

6, 649 2,072 1,727 

8, 254 3, 382 2, 256 

5, 273 1,450 2, 154 

4, 634 1,447 1, 687 

6, 185 1, 850 2,020 

3, 409 627 1, 401 

1,191 438 357 

970 228 394 

6, 257 2, 371 1, 706 

4, 928 1, 738 1,470 

3, 370 626 1, 281 

8, 161 2, 819 2, 565 

31, 063 11, 566 8, 736 

3, 476 909 1, 392 

1, 507 437 670 

1, 204 220 500 

1, 304 486 465 

761 169 308 

2, 821 945 902 

25, 836 10, 162 8, 725 

1,072 394 266 

2, 944 916 1,051 

4, 839 1,427 1,795 

1, 547 286 841 

350 108 105 

600 175 139 

597 3 597 














1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 


Table 15.—Veterans’ unemployment allowances: Claims and payments 
December 1 : 





























948 ! 
aman 
Weeks 
tao initial | Continved| compen- | Paymeny 
sated 

382,901 | 1,577,865 | 1,413,300 $27, 997, 209 
4, 302 34, 909 31, 966 636, 205 
383 2, 433 2, 422 48, 117 
2, 855 9, 8, 837 175, 175 
3, 480 18, 374 17,797 | — 352, 993 
37, 696 173, 979 160, 792 | 3, 199, 927 
4, 481 16, 244 13, 266 282, 680 
4, 970 18, 848 17, 186 340, 851 
708 3, 346 2, 689 53, 168 
450 7, 806 8, 204 163, 655 
6, 384 40, 094 38, 172 758, 247 
5, 413 25, 764 35, 174 699, 71 
842 8, 287 8, 770 178, 91 
3, 264 9, 486 7, 768 ee 

18, 788 54, 572 47, 592 936, 
11, 272 34, 535 29, 544 577, 480 
5, 050 11, 123 8, 391 165, 21 
3, 279 9, 634 8, 721 171, 569 
; 4, 873 23, 920 17, 669 356, 284 
eer e<sne 3, 112 21, 613 18, 036 359, 030 
Sang ne ol acl Wate TIE AS iad A 4, 150 19, 491 18, 486 364, 593 
Pad ocheopesuntations~ancccee-+de ch St 3, 386 13, 893 13, 450 266, 625 
Massachusetts. ..............-...-.-. aR: 13, 572 59, 989 63,005 | 1, 245,820 
Eich co hte te ocndgiee hae naceceguyn cap. e ss — 23, 605 71, 015 73,652 | 1, 432, 575 
Rib ima <ighepsccwang~corcuan aap 12, 419 32, 035 32, 376 639, 056 
+ a sel 5 2, 183 12, 453 9, 171 182, 180 
ET EEE ALLIS ES I TO Ly ge en 8, 904 40, 856 $2, 852 645, 777 
SET eet rodeo - deere on et 6, 962 5,645 | 112 495 
IS orth Links Spices cicistgoee tt Soccnnn wR. 2,411 5, 083 4, 430 87, 232 
) | eee nl ake IP eda kee 603 1,877 1, 776 35, 024 
I hl ta etnias tito c<hnypabici~ne tins a 2, 615 9, 884 7, 888 154, 324 
Te A ee I ice Se el Sat 9, 695 50, 567 47, 618 947, 490 
leo cienelithane na gtin.-suheliie.c- clack it | 1, 760 7, 854 7,072 | _ 140,851 
| | ee 52, 149 159, 689 145, 206 are 

a ae ae ae 5, 741 32, 122 , 426 505, 
EE iachnth thine: pclddaien--cdtecnin lee chaadl 1, 599 4,128 2, 395 47,310 
1 ES at RE SRE oS. 15, 328 66, 974 52,792 | 1,036,196 
BN SE CE SE, a ae 4, 251 20, 896 17, 744 350, 738 
erie a on ae seneeaee GE sedis 10, 940 35, 793 28, 457 562, 677 
EE ER hk, CR Ae EE 4 157 183 3, 660 
ae i WS ele a RE SET RANE 31, 324 131, 851 106,913 | 2, 128,979 
I ah ee i 971 16, 084 18, 181 362, 7 
ON ER alee i ae 1, 703 13, 775 13, 568 269, 724 
I one Beil use arin no dauipcdne--~ ecg in 14 969 1, 300 26, 000 
Seep aee . 2, 502 19, 259 17, 382 346, 866 
i anit Soca giaias 6---ddgncagnecendnahin 1, 398 4, 078 3, 391 66, 385 
DO Ende dalinnspasecosdneccoces = 4, 833 34, 840 28, 823 573, 080 
a ae a eae eee m 8, 879 47,342 41, 935 833, 333 
LSE RR SE abet alin fn 2, 001 , 986 7,152 141, 191 
bE ae ite: er 1, 433 5, 552 5, 153 101, 788 
Wa ras eee . 4, 492 23, 451 22, 241 440, 670 
ba I are TS ge 10, 978 38, 896 32, 626 643, 913 
West Virginia... ................. 3, 380 22, 230 19, 966 395, 495 
, a aa agen ° - 8, 825 23, 985 20, 531 404, 667 
ph RG | I a I aL 661 1, 804 1, 518 29, 989 
1 Represents activities under provisions of title V unemployment insurance agencies in 48 States, the 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by 


excludes data for self-employed veterans. 


Source: Data reported to the Readjustment 
Allowance Service, Veterans Administration, by 


the Veterans Administration for the Panama Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico, and Samoa-Guam. 
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6.—Public assistance in the United States and in States with plans approved by the Social Security Administra- 
joe tion, by month, December 1947-December 1948 sid e 




























































































































































































All States States with approved plans 
Aid to dependent Aid to it 
Year and month children children 
Old-age Aid to the | General Old-age Aid to the 
Total assistance blind | assistance Total assistance blind 
Families | Children Families | Children 
x Number of recipients 
1947 
December.......-...-|------------- 2, 332, 006 416,190 | 1,059, 044 81, 147 8 eS ee 2, 332, 006 416,139 | 1, 059, 837 63, 795 
2, 338, 645 423,096 | 1,078,775 81, 442 378, 600 2, 338, 645 423,048 | 1,078, 669 64, 152 
2, 340, 862 429,792 | 1,006, 609 81, 842 393, 000 2, 340, 862 429,742 | 1,006,495 64, 418 
2, 345, 135 437,487 | 1,115, 046 81, 984 402, 000 2, 345, 135 437,437 | 1,115, 830 Son 
2, 352, 249 444,144 | 1,132,809 82, 366 392, 000 2, 352, 249 444, 095 Tass ie 044 
2, 362, 148 449,698 | 1, 146,398 82, 987 378, 000 2, 362, 148 449,653 | 1, 146, 65, 500 
2, 367, 597 449,202 | 1,145,930 83, 346 366, 000 2, 367, 597 449,154 | 1, 145,816 65, 797 
2, 407, 280 448,524 | 1,145,323 83, 876 358, 000 2, 407, 280 448,480 | 1,145, 212 66, 244 
2, 429, 078 450,762 | 1,151, 906 84, 255 356, 000 2, 429, 078 450,712 | 1,151, 873 66, 545 
2, 446, 714 453,471 | 1, 160, 277 84, 526 359, 000 2, 446, 714 453, 421 aueo ies 66, 835 
2, 469, 374 460, 021 1, 176, 199 84, 815 360, 000 2, 469, 374 459,985 | 1,176,112 67, 149 
2, 482, 350 465,900 | 1,190,379 85, 271 369, 000 2, 482, 350 465, 863 | 1, 190, 290 67, 521 
2, 498, 259 474,815 | 1,213,778 85, 787 397, 000 2, 498, 259 474,772 | 1, 213, 681 67, 961 
; Amount of assistance 2 
1947 | 
December... ........ ‘$131, 921, 042 $87, 270, 336 $26, 224, 905 $3, 211, 801 |$15, 214,000 |$116, 039, 496 | $87, 270,336 $26, 223, 241 $2, 545, 919 
134, 013, 675 | 87, 856, 146 26, 927, 504 3, 239, 935 | 15,990,000 | 117,350,312 | 87, 856, 146 26, 926, 048 2, 577, 118 
137, 939, 576 | 88, 872, 293 29, 062, 674 3, 267, 609 | 16, 737,000 | 119, 626,642 | 88,872,203 28, 153, 536 2, 600, 813 
H 138, 286, 051 88, 388, 795 28, 783, 097 3, 200, 150 | 17,824,000 | 119,798,318 | 88,388,795 28, 781, 451 2, 628, 072 
138, 838,147 | 88, 990, 139 29, 289, 801 3, 333,117 | 17,225,000 | 120,935,093 | 88,990, 139 29, 288, 303 2, 656, 651 
139, 058,127 | 89, 920, 642 29, 618, 206 3, 364, 189 | 16,155,000 | 122,219,007 | 89, 920,642 29, 616, 687 2, 681, 678 
139, 205,649 | 90, 402, 787 29, 689, 528 3, 396, 334 | 15, 807, 000 799,970 | 90, 402, 787 29, 687, 907 2, 709, 276 
143, 468,875 | 94, 462, 825 29, 930, 611 3, 436, 439 | 15,639,000 | 127,138,134 | 94, 462, 825 29, 928, 950 2, 746, 359 
144, 709, 896 | 95, 626,176 30, 125, 057 3, 472, 663 | 15, 486,000 | 128,527,672 | 95, 626,176 30, 123, 013 2, 778, 483 
146, 500, 597 | 96, 634, 819 30, 491, 540 3, 502, 238 | 15, 872,000 | 120,933,512 | 96, 634,819 30, 489, 833 2, 808, 860 
155, 119, 440 | 102, 471, 581 32, 774, 864 3, 644, 995 | 16, 228,000 | 138, 197, 962 | 102, 471, 581 32, 773, 658 2, 952, 723 
157, 897, 675 | 103, 999, 787 33, 337, 118 3, 699,770 | 16,861,000 | 140,342, 532 | 103, 999, 787 33, 337, 852 3, 004, 893 
1, 658, 503 | 104, 978, 004 34, 129, 3, 734, 835 | 18,816,000 | 142, 145,710 | 104, 978, 094 34, 128, 135 3, 039, 481 
eee ato to revieiee Excludes programs administered without Federal participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs 
under the al Security Act 
? February 1948 data for old-age assistance and aid to dependent children in Missouri, and June 1948 data for old-age assistance and aid to the blind in Kentucky, 
indude retroactive payments. 
: J 
: Table 17.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, December 1948 ' 
sp Oe Percentage change from— pe Percentage change from— 
| 
Number Number 
State of recip- atte od 1948 namay “and 1947 || State of recip- vas > = 1948 ae 
ients T 1] ients 
otal Aver- \| Total Aver- 
amount age - ! amount age NT 
oy Amount | “| Amount | ber | Amount — Amount 
meenl...... 2, 498, 259 $104 978,004 \$42. 02 \+0.6 +0.9 | +7.1 +20.3 || Mo...........- 120, 068 | $5, 089, 529 |$41. 97 [40.5 +0.7 | +3.7 +34.1 
| } —— , Mont. ......<.- 10, 918 480,591 | 44.84 | +.2 +.2 | +1.0 +15. 2 
aaa 69, 628 1, 571, 876 | 22.58 | +.9 +1.7 |}4+13.2| +353 || Nebr..........- 23, 836 990, 422 | 41.55 | +.1 +.1|—-L8 +3.6 
Ss 1,394 69, 965 | 50.19 | +.4 +1.0 | +17 +18.6 || Nev............ 2, 275 122,779 | 53.97 |+1.1 +1.0 | +7.6 +20. 2 
* 560, 670 | 52.24 |—-2.1 +6.1 —.2 PO1 FE NN. Mcscsscicced 7,010 290,188 | 42.68 | +.5 +1.6 | +25 +126 
Ark 1, 084, 658 | 20.99 |-+1.2 +1.1 |4+15.3 $98.0 8 N.d.nciitacche- 23, 460 1,085, 061 | 44.12 | +.1 +.7| @ +5. 0 
12, 127,399 | 61.16 |+1.4 +13 | +9.5 +17.2 || N. Mex........ 9, 004 298, 044 | 33.10 | +.1 +3.7 | +65 —.3 
634,816 | 78.18 | +.4 +.3 | +6.0 —3.1 Wi Raitunbscet 113, 617 6, 116, 625 | 53.84 | +.6 +.2 | +3.6 +12.5 
859,473 | 53.93 | +.5 +.5 | +5.2 ee Ba Sees 934 1, 000, 275 | 20.44 |+1.6 +2.9 |+16.4 Baty 
38,970 | 27.58 |+1.2 +2.3 | +93 +23.0 || N. Dak........ 8, 696 387,932 | 44.61 | +.4 +.7 | —1.6 10.1 
107, 563 | 42.72 | +.7 +1.4 [+115 +20.3 |} Ohio..........- 124, 223 5, 788, 618 | 46.60 | +.2 +4) +10 16.4 
2, 453, 603 | 39.80 | +.7 +1.0 |+10.3 +16.6 |} Okla..........- 98,692 | 5,101,075 | 51.69 | +.3 +.4 |) +24 24.6 
1, 822, 454 | 20.58) 4.8] 423 /+144| +394 || Oreg_.........-. 22,426 | 1,064,272 | 47.46 | @) +.4|) +18 12.5 
76, 878 | 34.37 |-+1.1 +2.0 |+18.3 +18.8 || Pa............. 87,019 | 3,454, 536 | 39.70 | +.3 @) —3.1 +13. 0 
482,371 | 46.28 | +.3 +.5 —.5 +10. 5 ; 400, 718 | 43.21 |+1.0 +18 | +46 +86 
5,308,536 | 4218) +.2) +.7) —5| +56) § 844,444 | 24.358) +.9) +11) 484] 4827 
1, 707, 805 | 34.21 | —.2 +.7 | —-1.6 7.118 ‘ 438, 704 | 36.94 | —.2 +.3 | —2.8 +13.0 
287,301 | 47.16 | +.1 +.4| —.2 +13.7 1, 468, 007 | 26.56 |+1.2 +13 |+10.2 +33.4 
1, 554, 220 | 42.72 | +.3 +1.1 | +3.3 WER, DB TOE oc wnccncsne 209,380 | 7,098,726 | 33.90 | +.5 +.8 | +51 +18 2 
1, 115, 282 | 20.72 |+1.0 +1.0 | +52 +25.6 |} Utah........... 10, 149 511, 271 | 50.38 | +.8 ® —12.1 +2.6 
5, 237, 568 | 47.02 |+2.0 +1.9 |+108.8 | +350.7 || Vt............- 6, 515 | 227, 666 | 34.94 | +.8 +1.2 |+11.9 +188 
456, 208 | 34.23 | —.1 +.9| —-8&8 ~. sh 17, 280 | 338, 411 | 19.58 | +.6 +1.6 | +49 +13.3 
431, 730 | 36.40 | +.5 +1.6| —.3 | +125 || Wash. ......... 64,194 | 3,906,392 | 60.85 | +.2 +.4| +.9 +14.1 
5, 604, 657 | 61.48) +.7) +22)440) +150 |) W. Va.-..-...-. 22, 766 470,771 | 20.68) +4) +10] 43.7 +5.6 
3,890,438 | 42.30) +.7) +10] +.8 | +118 || , Sao 48, 437 1, 972,053 | 40.71 | +.4 +1.3 | +19 +12.4 
2, 512,136 | 45.95) +1] —.1| +5) +04 || Wyo........... 4, 074 229,789 | 56.40 |4+1.5| +13/456|) +233 
886, 438 | 16.38) +.7| +16 |+30.8 +35. 1 | | 
| 'For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. ‘All data subject to revision. 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
- * of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Social Security Operations 
INDIVIDUALS RECEIVING PAYMENTS 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
—— OF BENEFICIARIES 


MILLIONS OF REC! 
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OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
(CHILDREN) 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS 





SURVIVOR BENEFITS 
“ap __,___ AID TO THE BLIND 


1944 


























SOCIAL SECURITY PAYMENTS 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
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OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
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1944 1946 1948 1940 1942, 1944 i946 1948 1940 1942 1944 1946 1948 
* Old-age and survivors insurance, beneficiaries actually receiving monthly benefits (cur- 

rent-payment status) and amount of their benefits during month ; unemployment insurance, 

average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month and gross benefits paid during the 

month under all State laws; public assistance, recipients and payments under all State 

programs. 
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